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Tue recent death of Mr William Laidlaw, a man of 
fine natural powers and of most estimable character, 
removes another of the links which connected the pre- 
sent generation with the daily life and personal history 
of Sir Walter Scott, and with the antique minstrelsy 
and simple manners of the Scottish Borders. The loss 
of Hogg, while the strong twilight from Scott’s departed 
greatness still shone on the land, was universally re- 
gretted, and now another ‘flower of the forest,’ less 
bright, but a genuine product of the soil, is ‘wede away,’ 
and can never be replaced. As the author of one of 
our sweetest and most characteristic Scottish ballads— 
* Lucy’s Flittin’’—and as a collaborateur with Scott in 
the collection of the ancient minstrelsy, Laidlaw is en- 
titled to honourable remembrance. Let us never forget 
those who have added even one wild rose to the chaplet 
of Scottish song and patriotism! It is chiefly, however, 
as the companion, factor, and private secretary of Scott, 
that this gentleman will be known in after-times. During 
all those busy and glorious years when Scott was pour- 
ing out so prodigally the treasures of his prose fictions, 
and building up his baronial romance of Abbotsford, 
Laidlaw was his confidential adviser and daily assistant. 
From 1817 to 1832 he was resident on the poet’s estate, 
and emphatically one of his household friends. Nota 
shade of distrust or estrangement came between them ; 
and this close connexion, notwithstanding a disparity 
in circumstances and opinions, in fame and worldly 
consequence, is too honourable to both parties to be 
readily forgotten. ‘The manly kindness and consideration 
of one noble nature was paralleled by the affectionate 
devotion and admiration of another. Literary history 
is brightened by the rare conjunction. 

Scott’s early excursions to Liddesdale and Ettrick 
form one of the most interesting epochs in his life. He 
was then young, not great, but prosperous, high-spirited, 
and overflowing with enthusiasm. His appointment as 
sheriff had procured him confidence and respect. He 
had ‘given hostages to fortune’ as a husband and a 
father—and no one felt more strongly the force and 
tenderness of those ties. Friends were daily gather- 
ing round him: his German studies and ballads in- 
spired visions of literary distinction, and he was full of 
hope and ambition. In his Border raids, he revelled 
among the choice and curious stores of Scottish poetry 
and antiquities. Almost every step in his progress was 
marked by some memorable deed or plaintive ballad— 
some martial achievement or fairy superstition. Every 
tragic tale and family tradition was known to him. 
The old peels or castles, the bare hills, and treeless 
forest, and solitary streams, were all sacred in his eyes. 
They told of times long past—of warlike feuds and 


forays—of knights and freebooters, and of primitive 
manners and customs, fast disappearing, yet embalmed 
in songs, often rude and imperfect, but always energetic 
or tender. ‘Thus the Border towers, and burns, and 
rocks, were equally dear to him as memorials of feudal 
valour, and as the scenes of lyric poetry and pastoral 
tranquillity. He contrasted the strife and violence of 
the warlike Douglases, the Elliots and Armstrongs, 
with the peace and security of later times, when shep- 
herds ranged the silent hill, or Scottish maidens sang 
ancient songs, and, like the Trojan dames, 


Washed their fair garments in the days of peace. 


Much of this romance was in the scene, but more was 
in the mind of the beholder. 

William Laidlaw’s acquaintance with Scott com- 
menced in the autumn of 1802, after two volumes of the 
Minstrelsy had been published, and the editor was mak- 
ing collections for a third. The eldest son of a wealthy 
and respectable sheep-farmer, Mr Laidlaw had received 
a good education. He had a strong bias for natural his- 
tory and poetry, was modest and retiring, and of re- 
markably mild and agreeable manners.* The scheme 
of collecting the old ballads of the Forest was exactly 
suited to his taste. Burns had filled the whole land 
with a love of song and poctry—James Hogg was his in- 
timate friend and companion. Hogg had been ten years 
a shepherd with Mr Laidlaw’s father, had taught the 
younger members of the family their letters, and recited 
poetry to the old, and was engaged in every ploy and pur- 
suit at Blackhouse, the name of the elder Laidlaw’s farm. 
A solitary and interesting spot is Blackhouse—a wild 
extensive sheep-walk, with its complement of traditional 
story, and the suitable accompaniment of a ruined tower. 
The farm lies along the Douglas-burn, a small moun- 
tain stream which falls into the Yarrow about two 
miles from St Mary’s Loch. Near the house, at the 
foot of a steep green hill, and surrounded with a belting 
of trees, is Blackhouse Tower, or the Tower of Douglas, 
so called, aecording to tradition, after the Black 
Douglas, one of whose ancestors, Sir John Douglas of 
Douglas-burn, as appears from Godscroft’s history of 
the family, sat in Malcolm Canmore’s first parliament. 
The tower has in one corner the remains of a round 
turret, which contained the stair, and the walls rise in 


* Mr Laidlaw was born at Blackhouse, Sclkirkshire, in Novem- 
ber 1780. He was afterwards tenant of a farm at Traquair, and of 
another at Libberton, near Edinburgh. From 1817 to 1832, as 
stated in the text, he resided on the estate of Abbotsford. After 
Scott’s death, Mr Laidlaw was successively factor on the estates of 
Seaforth and Balnagown, in Ross-shire. His health failing, he 
went to live with his brother, Mr James Laidlaw, sheep-farmer 
at Contin, in the county of Ross, where he died on the 18th of 
May 1845. He was buried in Contin churchyard, a retired spot 
under the shade of the lofty Tor-Achilty, and amidst the most 
enchanting Lighland scenery. 
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and horrors accumulated with 

tly lover, the ‘Lord William’ of so many ballads, 
off a daughter of Lord Douglas, and is pu 

by this puissant noble and his seven sons. All these are 

slain by Lord William, while the fair betrothed looks 

on, holding his steed; and the lover himself is 

wounded in the combat, and dies ere morn. The lady 

also falls a prey to her grief; and, in the true vein of 

antique story and legend, we are told 


Lord William was buried in St Mary’s kirk, 
Lady Margaret in Mary's quire; 

Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out o’ the knight's a brier. 


The tower and legend interested Scott as they had done 
Laidlaw. He listened attentively to the traditionary nar- 
rative, and, like the lovers in the ballad, 


He lighted down to take a drink 
Of the spring that ran sae clear, 


and visited the seven large stones ereeted upon the 
neighbouring heights of Blackhouse to mark the spot 
where the seven brethren were slain. 

Mr Laidlaw was prepared for Scott’s mission. He 
had heard from a Selkirk man in Edinburgh, Mr 
Andrew Mercer, that the sheriff was meditating a 
poetical raid into Ettrick, accompanied by John Ley- 
den, and he had written down various ballads from the 
recitation of old women and the singing of the servant 
girls, He was constantly annoyed, he said, to find how 
much the affectation and false taste of Allan Ramsay 
had spoiled or superseded many striking and beautiful 
old strains of which he got traces and fragments, and 
how niuch Mr Scott was too late in beginning his 
researches, as many aged who had been the 
bards and depositaries of a former generation were then 
gone. In the course of his inquiries, Laidlaw learned 
that an old man, a relation of Hogg’s, could repeat a 

d heroic ballad of vast antiquity, which had never 
published, and he procured from the Shepherd 
a copy of this precious relic, called ‘Auld Maitland.’ 
It was taken down from the recitation or chanting of 
,” confirmed 


ness and attachment, not unworthy of the patriarchal 

Son succeeded father in tending the hirsel or 
herding the cows, while in the case of ‘the master,’ 
the sare hereditary or family succession was very often 


preserved. 

The person of the sheriff was not unknown to the 
new friend with whom he was afterwards destined to 
form so intimate a connexion. 

Scott,’ Laidlaw used to relate, ‘when the Selkirk troop 
yeomanry met to reeeive their sheriff shortly after 


friend, and as they retired to the usual station of the 
officer previous to the charges, the wonderful 
ings and bounds which Scott made, seemingly in the 
and gaiety of his heart, joined to the effect 
flue fair face and athletic a; 
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traits of rustic character in the delineation of Dandie 
Dinmont’s home at Charlies-Hope. If the sheriff did 
not ‘shoot a blackeock and eat a Dblackcock too,’ the 
fault was not in his entertainers, After the had 
explored the scenery of the burn, and ins: gn 
Tower, Laidlaw produced his treasure of ‘ Auld Mait- 
land.” Leyden seemed inelined to lay hands on the 
manuscript, but the sheriff said gravely that he would 
read it. Instantly both Scott and Leyden, from their 
knowledge of the subject, saw and felt that the ballad 
was undoubtedly ancient, and their eyes sparkled as 
they exchanged looks. Scott read with great fluency 
and emphasis. Leyden was like a roused lion. He 
paced the room from side to side, clap his hands, 
and repeated such expressions as echoed the spirit of 
hatred to King Edward and the southrons, or as other- 
wise struck his fancy. ‘ I had never before seen anything 
like this,’ said the quiet Laidlaw; ‘and though the 
sheriff kept his feelings under, he, too, was excited, so 
that his bur became very perceptible.’* Laidlaw had 
procured a version of another ballad, ‘The Demon 
Lover, which he took down from the recitation of Mr 
Walter Grieve, then in Craik, on Borthwick water. 
Grieve sung it well to a singularly wild tune, and the 
song embodies a popular but striking superstition, such 
as Lewis introduced into his romance of ‘The Monk.’ 
To complete the fragment, Laidlaw added the 6th, 12th, 
17th, and 18th stanzas, and those who consult the bal- 
lad in Scott's Minstrelsy will see how well our friend 
was qualified to excel in the imitation of these strains 
of the elder muse. After the party had ‘ quaffed their 


fill’ of old songs and legendary story, they all took horse, | 


and went to dine with Mr 
the uncle of Laidlaw. 

‘ There was not a minute of silence, says Mr Laid- 
law’s memorandum, ‘as we rode down the narrow glen, 
and over by the way of Dryhope, to get a view of St 
Mary’s Loch and of the Peel ot Tower. When we en- 


Ballantyne of Whitehope, 


* As they fared up o’er Lammermore, 
They burned baith up and down, 
Until they came to a darksome house ; 
Some call it Leader-Town. 


* Wha hands this house?’ young Edward cried, 
* Or wha gies’t ower to me?’ 

A gray-haired knight set up his head, 
And crackit right crousely : 


* Of Scotland's king I haud my house ; 
He pays me meat and fee ; 

And I will keep my gude auld house 
While my house will keep me.’ 


They laid their sowies to the wall, 
WI’ mony a heavy peal ; 

But he threw ower to them 
Baith pitch and tar barrel. 


With springalds, stanes, and gads of airn, 
Among them fast he threw ; 

Till mony of the Englishmen 
About the wall he slew. 


Full fifteen days that braid host lay, 
Sieging auld Maitland keen, 
Syne they hae left him, hail and fair, 
Within his strength of stane. 
Ballad of Auld Maitland. 
Scott valued this ballad, and his other lyrical acquisitions, highly. 
In a letter to Mr Laidlaw, dated 2ist January 1803, he remarks as 
follows :—‘ Auld Maitland, laced and embroidered with antiq 
notes and illustrations, makes a most superb figure. I have got, 
through the intervention of Lady Dalkeith, a copy of Mr Beattie 
of Meikledale’s ‘‘ Tamlane.” It contains some highly poetical stan- 
zas descriptive of fairy-land, which, after some hesitation, I have 
, though they have a very refined and modern cast. I do 
not suspect Mr Beattie of writing ballads himself, but pray will you 
inquire whether, within the memory of man, there has been any 
poetical or schoolmaster whom one could suppose capable 
of giving a coat of modern varnish to this old ballad, What say 
you to this, for example ?— 


We sleep on rose-buds soft and sweet, 


This seems quite moderri, yet I have retained it.’ 
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tered the Hawkshaw-doors, a pass between Blackhouse 
and Dryhope, where a beautiful view of the lake opens, 
Leyden, as I expected, was so struck with the scene, 
that he suddenly stopped, sprung from his horse (which 
he gave to Mr Scott’s servant), and stood admiring the 


less more was passing in his mind than a n 
when returning home with my fishing- I stopped 
at this place, and admired the effect of the setting sun 
and he. Spgsneching twilight; and now when I found 
it i y those whom I ray x likely to judge of 
and be affected with its beauty, I felt the same sort of 
pleasure that I experienced when I found that Walter 
— sited — gimp Hogg. ae Fy ae time 
n gi with a glimpse—a very slight glim 

the second-sight, every word that passed, and they 
were not few, until we reached Whitehope or Yarrow 
church, I should have endeavoured to record. Scott, 
as all the world knows, was great in conversation, and 
Teyden was by no means a common person. He had 
about him that uneonguerable energy and restlessness 
of mind that would have raised him, had he lived, very 
high among the remarkable men of his native country, 
I cannot forget the fire with which he repeated, on the 
Craig-bents, a half stanza of an irrecoverable ballad— 


Oh swiftly gar speed the berry-brown steed 
That drinks o’ the Teviot clear— 


which his friend, when finally no brother to it could be 
found, adopted in the reply of William of Deloraine to 
the Lady of Branksome. 

The regret that Laidlaw here expresses at having 
omitted to note down the conyersation of his friends is 
extremely natural, but few men could be less fitted for 
such a task. He had nothing of Boswell in his mind or 
character. He wanted both the concentration of pur- 
pose and the pliant readiness of talent and power of 
retention, At Abbotsford, he had ample opportunities 
for keeping such a record, and he was often urged to 
undertake it. Scott himself on one oecasion, after some 
brilliant company had left the room, remarked half 
jocularly, that many a one meeting such people, and 
hearing such talk, would make a yery lively and enter- 
taining book of the whole, which might some day be 
read with interest. Laidlaw instantly felt it necessary 
to put in a disclaimer, He said he would consider it 
disreputable in him to take advantage of his position, 
or of the confidence of private society, and make a jour- 
nal of the statements and opinions uttered in free and 
familiar conversation. We may respect the delicacy 
and sensitiveness of his feelings, but society, collectively, 
would lose much by the rigid observance of such a rule. 
The question, we think, should be determined by the 
nature and quality of the circumstances reeor It 
is a special, not a general case. There is nothing more 
discreditable in noting down a brilliant thought or inte- 
resting fact, than in repeating it in conversation; while 
to play the part of a gossiping and malicious eaves- 
dropper, is equally a degradation in life and in litera- 
ture. It would have been detestable (if the idea could 
for a moment be entertained) for Mr Laidlaw to py 
inode domestic details and al feelings or fail- 
in his illustrious friend at Abbotsford; but we may 
wish that his pen had been as ready as his ear when 
Scott ran over the story of his literary life and opinions, 
or discriminated the merits of his great contemporaries 
—when Davy expatiated on the discoveries and delights 
of natural philosophy—when Miss Edgeworth painted 
Irish scenes and character—when Moore discoursed of 
poetry, music, and Byron—when Irving kindled up like 
@ poet in his recollections of American and woods, 
and old traditions—when Mackintosh began with the 
Roman law, and ended in Lochaber—when some septua- 
genarian related anecdotes of the past—when artists 


ings—or 
opened up the interior of foreign courts and the pecu- 
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liarities of national manners, Many a wise and witty 
7 ho Agia ¢y Moc ied preserved tough 
the —might thus have 

an occasional /acune and mistakes; and all are now 


Gone glittering through the dream of things that were— 


and cannot be recalled. Surely society is the worse for 
the loss of these racy, spontaneous fruits of intellect, 
study, and observation. 

While dinner was getting ready at Whitchope, Laid- 
law and Leyden strolled into the neighbouring church- 
yard of Yarrow, and saw the tomb of Mr Rutherford, 
the first minister of that parish after the revolution, 
and the maternal great-grandfather of Scott. den 
recited to his companion the ballads of *'The Eve of St 
John’ and ‘ Glenfinlas,’ which naturally impressed on 
the hearer a vivid idea of the poetical talents of the 
sheriff, and Laidlaw felt towards him as an old friend. 
This was increased by Scott’s partiality for dogs. He 
was struck with a very beautiful and powerful grey- 
hound which followed Laidlaw, and he begged to have 
a brace of pups from the same dog, saying he had now 
become a forester, as sheriff of Ettrick, and must have 
dogs of the true mountain breed. * This request,’ said 
the other, ‘I took no little pains to fulfil. I kept the 
puppies till they were nearly a year old. My youngest 
brother, then a boy, took great delight in training them; 
and the way was this: he took a long pole having a 
string and a piece of meat fastened to it, and made the 
dogs run in a circular or oval course. Their eagerness 
to get the meat gave them, by much practice, great 
strength in the loins, and singular expertness in turn- 
ing, besides singular alertness in mouthing, for which 
they were afterwards famous. Scott hunted with them 
for two years over the mountains of Tweedside and 
Yarrow, and never dreamt that a hare could 
them. He mentions them in the introduction to 
second canto of Marmion— 

Remember'st thou my greyhounds true? 
O’er holt or hill there never flew, 

From slip or leash there never sprang 
More fleet of foot or sure of fang,’ 


Before the friends parted, Scott took a note of Hogg’s 
address, and from that time never ceased to take a warm 
interest in his fortunes. He corresponded with him, 
and becoming curious to see the poetical shepherd, made 
another visit to Blackhouse, for the purpose of getting 
Laidlaw along with him as guide to Ettrick. The visit 
was highly agreeable, The sheriff's bonhomie and lively 
conversation had deeply interested his companion, and 
he rode by his side in a sort of ecstasy as they journeyed 
again by St Mary’s Loch and the green hills of Dry- 
hope, which rise beyond the winding sheet of smooth 
water. It was a fine summer morning, and the im- 
pressions of the day and the scene have been recorded 
in imperishable verse.* Dryhope Tower, so intimately 
associated with the memory of Mary Scott, the ‘ Flower 
of Yarrow,’ made the travellers stop for a brief space; 
and Dhu Linn (where Marjory, the wife of Percy de 
Cockburn, sat while men were hanging her husband), 
with Chapelhope and other scenes and ruins famous 
in Border tradition, deeply interested Scott. At the 
west end of the Loch of the Lowes, the surrounding 
mountains close in Se ee of the At inte epee 

ntl venting er egress. t 
_ Lathe as trying to find a safe where 
they might cross the marsh through which the infant 
Yarrow finds its way to the loch, Scott’s servant, an 
i. boy, rode up, and, touching his hat, respect- 

ly inquired with much interest ‘where the people 
got their necessaries?’ This unromantic question, and 
the naiveté of the lad’s meren Wels See of great 
‘amusement to the sheriff. lay’s journey was a 
favourite theme with Laidlaw. First, passing the 
spots we have described, the horsemen crossed the ridge 


* Marmion—Introduction to Canto IT. 
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of hills that separate the Yarrow from her sister stream. 
These hills are high and green, but the more loft, oy 
of the ridge are soft and boggy, and they had 
ick their way and proceed in single Then hey 

‘ollowed a fuot-track on the s of a long cleugh or hope, 
and at last descended towards Ettrick, where high 
had in view the level green 4 walled in by 

hills of dark green, with here and there gray crags, t 
church and the old .place of Ettrick Hall in ruins, a 
bosomed in trees. Scott was somewhat chafed by 
having left in his bedroom that morning his watch— 
a valuable gold repeater, presented to him on the occa~- 
sion of his marriage—and to Laidlaw’s ejaculations of 
delight he sometimes replied uickly—' A savage enough 
place—a very savage place.’ His good humour, however, 
was restored by the novelty of the scenes and the fine 
clear day, and he broke out with snatches of song, and 
told endless anecdotes, either new, or better told than 
ever they were before, The travellers went to dine at 
Ramsey-cleugh, where they were sure of a cordial wel- 
come and a good farmer’s dinner; and Laidlaw sent off 
to Blackhouse for the sheriff's watch (which he received 
next morning), and to Ettrick house for Hogg, that he 
might come and spend the evening with them. The 
Shepherd (who then retained all his original simplicity 
of character) came to tea, and he brought with him a 
bundle of manuscripts, of size enough at least to show 
his industry—all of course ballads, and fragments of 
ballads. ‘The penmanship was executed with more care 
than Hogg had ever bestowed on anything before. Scott 
was surprised and = with Hogg’s appearance, and 
with the hearty ew with which Jamie, as he 
was called, was received by Laidlaw and the Messrs 
Bryden of Ramsey-cleugh. Hogg was no less gratified. 
‘The sheriff of a county in those days,’ said Laidlaw, 
‘was regarded by the class to whom Hogg belonged 
with much of the fear and respect that their forbears 
had looked up to the ancient hereditary sheriffs, who 
had the power of e and gallows in their hands; and 
here Jamie found himself all at once not only the ‘chief 
object of the sheriff’s notice and flattering attention, but 
actually seated at the same table with him.’ Hogg’s 
genius was sufficient passport to the best society. His 
appearance was also prepossessing. His clear ruddy 
cheek and sparkling eye spoke of health and —— 
and he was light and agile in his figure. When a youth, 
he had a remarkably fine head of long curling brown 
hair, which he wore coiled up under his bonnet; and 
on Sundays, when he entered the church and let down 
his locks, the lasses (on whom Jamie always turned an 
expressive espiégle glance) looked towards him with 
envy and admiration. He doubtless thought of himself 
as the Gaelic bard did of Allan of Muidart— 


And when to old Kilphedar’s church 
Came troops of damsels gay, 

Say, came they there for Allan’s fame, 
Or came they there to pray ? 


Mr Laidlaw thus speaks of the evening at Ramsey- 
cleugh :— It required very little of that tact or address 
in social intercourse for which Mr Scott was afterwards 
so much distinguished, to put himself and those around 
him entirely at their ease. In truth, I never afterwards 


saw him at any time ype A enjoy company so 
much, or exert himself so eae robably there 
was no effort at all—in rendering himself ‘actually fas- 


cinating; nor did I ever again » ny. such a night of 
merriment. The qualities of Hogg came out every 
instant, and his unaffected simplicity and fearless 
frankness both surprised and charmed the sheriff. They 
were both very good mimics and story-tellers born and 
bred; and when Scott took to employ his dramatic 
talent, he soon found he had us all in his power; for 
every one of us possessed a quick sense of the ludicrous, 
and perhaps of humour of all kinds. I well recollect 
how the tears ran down the cheeks of my cousin George 
Bryden ; and alt his brother was more quiet, it 
was easy to see tha too, was delighted. Hogg and I 


were unbounded laughers when the occasion was good. 
The best proof of Jamie’s enjoyment was, that he never 
sung a song that blessed night, and it was between two 
and three o'clock before ono, 

Next morning Scott and Laidlaw went, according to 
promise, to visit Hogg. The appearance of the low 
thatched cottage was poor enough, but the situation is 
fine, and the opposite mountains, from the grand sim- 
ng 4 of their character, may almost be termed sublime, 

e Shepherd and his aged mother—‘Old Margaret 
Laidlaw’—for she generally went by her maiden name— 
gave the visitors a hearty welcome. James had sent 
for a bottle of wine, of which each had to take a glass ; 
and as the exhilarating effects of the previous night had 
not quite departed, he insisted that they should help 
him in drinking every drop in the bottle. Had it been 
a few years earlier in Scott’s life, and before he was 
sheriff of the county, the request would probably have 
been complied with; but on this occasion the bottle 
was set aside. The scene was curious and interesting. 
* Hogg may be a great poet,’ said Scott, ‘and, like Allan 
Ramsay, come to be the founder of a sort of family.’ 
Hogg’s familiarity of address, mingled with fits of defer- 
ence and respect towards the sheriff, was curiously 
characteristic. Many years after this, we recollect a 
gentleman asking Laidlaw about an amusing anecdote 
told of the Shepherd. Hogg had sagacity enough to 
detect the authorship of the Waverley novels long 
before the secret was divulged, and had the volumes as 
they appeared bound and lettered on the back ‘ Scort’s 
Novets.’ His friend discovered this one day when 
visiting Hogg at Altrive, and in a dry humorous tone 
of voice remarked, ‘ Jamie, your bookbinder must be a 
stupid fellow to spell Scots with two ¢’s.’ Hogg is said 
to have rejoined, ‘Ah, Watty, I am ower auld a cat to 
draw that strae before.’ Laidlaw laughed immoderately 
at the story, but observed, ‘Jamie never came lower 
down than Walter” ‘How do you account for it, Mr 
Scott,’ said Laidlaw on one occasion, ‘that Hogg and 
Allan Cunningham have such awfu’ trash in the midst 
of very fine and splendid passages?’ ‘I cannot tell you, 
Willy,’ said Scott with a laugh, ‘ unless it be that, 
like the laird of Rigg’s breakfast, it comes up a’ together.’ 

From Hogg’s cottage the party proceeded up Rankle- 
burn to see Buccleuch, and inspect the old chapel and 
mill, They found nothing at the kirk of Buccleuch, 
and saw only the foundations of the chapel. Scott, 
however, was in high og and being a member of the 
Edinburgh Light Cav and Laidlaw one of the Sel- 
kirkshire Yeomanry, aa sometimes set off at a gallop 
—the sheriff leading as in a mimic charge, and shout- 
ing, ‘Slaughtan! mienen kinder slaughtan!’ Hogg 
trotted up behind, marvelling at the versatile powers of 
the ‘ wonderful shirra.’ They all dined together with 
a‘ lady of the glen,’ Mrs Bryden, Crosslee, and next 
morning Scott returned to Clovenford Inn, where he re- 
sided till he took a lease of the house of Ashestiel. 

These are homely details in the life of a great poet and 
genius, yet it was amidst these and similar scenes that 
Scott inhaled inspiration, and nursed those powers which 
afterwards astonished the world. The healthy vigour 
of his mind, and his clear understanding, grew up under 
such training, and his imagination was thence qui ed 
and moulded. Byron studied amidst the classic es 
of Greece and Italy—Southey and Moore in their lib- 
raries, intent on varied knowledge. All the ‘shadowy 
tribes of mind’ were known to the metaphysical Cole- 
ridge. Wordsworth wandered among the lakes and 
mountains of Westmoreland, brooding over his poetical 
and philosophical theories, from which his better genius, 
in the hour of composition, often extricated him. Scott 
was in all things the simple unaffected worshipper of 
nature and of Scotland. His chivalrous romances sprung 
from his national predilections ; for the warlike deeds of 
the Border chiefs first fired his fancy, and directed his 
researches. In these mountain excursions he imbibed 
that love and veneration — times which coloured 
most of his compositions; and human sympathies and 


ed 
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solemn reflections were forced upon him by his inter- 
course with the natives of the hills, and the simple and 
lonely majesty of the scenes that he visited. These 

impressions were never forgotten. Nor could 
there have been a better nursery for a romantic and 
national poet. Scholastic and critical studies would 
have polished his taste and refined his verse, but we 
might have wanted the strong picturesque vigour—the 
simple direct energy of the old ballad style—the truth, 
nature, and observation of a stirring life—all that cha- 
racterises and endears old Scotland. Scott’s destiny was 
on the whole pre-eminently happy; and when we think 
of the fate of other great authors—of Spenser composin 
amidst the savage turbulence of Ireland—of Shakspeare 
following a profession which he disliked—of Milton blind, 
and in danger—Dante iu exile—and Tasso and Cer- 
vantes in prison—we feel how immeasurably superior was 
the lot of this noble free-hearted Scotsman, whose genius 
was the proudest inheritance of his country. ‘ Think 
no man happy till he dies,’ said the sage. Scott’s star 
became dim, but there was only a short period of dark- 
ness, and he never ‘ bated one jot of heart or hope,’ nor 
lost the friendly and soothing attentions of those he 
loved, . The world’s respect and admiration he always 


We need not follow in further detail the various wan- 
derings of the sheriff and his friend. They were often 
renewed in the course of two or three summers and 
autumns. One excursion was made to the wild scenery 
at the head of Moffat water, where there is a striking 
waterfall and a fine lake, Loch Skene. Scott’s personal 
strength and agility surprised most of his associates in 
these country rambles. Laidlaw thus writes of the ex- 
pedition to Moffat dale :— 


We proceeded with difficulty up the rocky chasm to | W: 


reach the foot of the waterfall. ‘The passage which the 
stream has worn by cutting the opposing rocks of grey- 
wacke, is rough and dangerous. My brother George and 
I, both in the prime of youth, and constantly in the 
habit of climbing, had di ty in forcing our way, and 
we felt for Scott’s lameness. This, however, was unne- 
cessary. He said he could not perhaps climb so fast as 
we did, but he advised us to go on, and leave him. 
This we did, but halted on a projecting point before we 
descended to the foot of the fall, and looking back, we 
were struck at seeing the motions of the sheriff's dog 
Camp. The dog was attending anxiously on his master ; 
and when the latter came to a difficult part of the rock, 
Camp would jump down, look up to his master’s face, 
then spring up, lick his master’s hand and cheek, jump 
down again, and look upwards, as if to show him the 
way, and encourage him. We were greatly interested 
with the scene. Mr Scott seemed to depend much on 
his hands and the great strength of his powerful arms; 
and he soon fought his way over all obstacles, and 
joined us at the foot of the Greymare’s Tail, the name 
of the cataract.’ 

This excursion, like most of the others, Scott de- 
scribed in his introduction to Marmion. He was apt, on 
a journey among the hills, especially if the district was 
new to him, to fall at times into fits of silence, revolving 
in his mind, and perhaps throwing into language, the 
ideas that were suggested at the moment by the land- 
scape; and hence those who had often been his com- 
panions knew the origin of many of the beautiful pas- 
ye his future works, Of this Laidlaw used to 

one instance, About a mile down Douglas-burn, 

a small brook falls into it from the Whitehope hills; 
and at the junction of the streams, at the foot of a bank 
i iti , stood the withered re- 


often lain under the shade of the tree, before they as- 
cended to feed on the open hill-tops in the evening. 
Scott looked on the tree and the green hills, but said 
nothing. The enthusiastic guide repeated his admira- 
tion, and added, that Whitehope-tree was famous for 
miles around; but still Scott was silent. .The subject 
was then dropt; ‘ but some years afterwards,’ said Laid- 
law, ‘when the sheriff read to me his manuscript of 
Marmion, I found that Whitehope-tree was not for- 
gotten, and that he had felt all the associations it was 
calculated to excite.’ The description of the thorn is at 
the commencement of the second canto of Marmion, and 


g | is eminently beautiful. 


We may here notice another poetical scene, the ‘ Bush 
aboon Traquair,’ celebrated in the well-known popular 
song by Crawford. Burns says that when he saw the 
old ‘ bush’ in 1787, it was composed of eight or nine 
ragged birches, and that the Earl of Traquair had 
planted a clump of trees near the place, which he called 
‘The New Bush.’ Laidlaw maintained that the new 
bush was in reality the old bush of the song. One of 
the sons of Murray of Phillipshaugh used to come over 
often on foot, and meet one of the ladies of Traquair at 
the Cless, a green hollow at the foot of the hill that 
overhangs Traquair house. This was the scene of the 
song. The straggling birches that Burns saw are half 
a mile up the water, the remains of a wooded bog—out 
of sight of Traquair house, to be sure, but far out of the 
way between Hangingshaw, on the Yarrow, and Tra- 
quair. 

One morning in autumn 1804 was vividly impressed 
on the recollection of Laidlaw; for Scott then recited to 
him nearly the whole of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
as they journeyed together in the sheriff’s gig up Gala 
ater. The wild, irregular structure of the poem, the 
description of the old minstrel, the goblin machinery, 
the ballads interspersed throughout the tale, and the 
exquisite forest scenes (the Paradise of Ettrick), all en- 
tranced the listener. Now and then Scott would stop 
to tell an anecdote of the country they were passing 
through, and afterwards, in his deep serious voice, 
resume his recitation of the poem. Laidlaw had, the 
night before, gone to Lasswade, where the sheriff then 
resided, in a beautiful cottage on the banks of-the Esk, 
and on the following morning, after breakfast, they 
went up the Gala, when Scott poured forth what truly 
seemed to be an unpremeditated lay. They returned 
about sunset, and found the sheriff’s young and beauti- 
ful wife looking on at the few shearers engaged in cut- 
ting down their crop in a field adjoining the cottage. 
Mrs Scott seemed to Laidlaw a ‘lovely and ae 
creature,’ and the sheriff met her with undisgui 
} mgm and affection. These were indeed golden 

ys. 


GLIMPSES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Ir will be remembered that in 1839 a company was 
formed in London for acquiring land and establishing 
settlements in the islands of New Zealand. An expe- 
dition was accordingly despatched in the spring of that 
year to treat with the natives, to select a site for a 
colony, and to make preparations for the reception of 
the emigrants. This charge was confided to Colonel 
William Wakefield, who sailed from Plymouth in the 
Tory on the 12th of May, with every necessary equip- 
ment. Such a voyage seemed to offer much novelty and 
adventure, and a nephew, Mr Edward Jerningham 
Wakefield, conceived an eager desire to be one of the 
party. Having obtained a passage from the patrons of 
the enterprise, this youth, then only nineteen years of 
age, set out with the intention of returning with some 
of the emigrant ships; but becoming interested in the 
progress of the infant colony, he was tempted to prolong 
his stay for four years. He now gives his personal 
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narrative in two goodly volumes,* carrying us over the 
establishrient of Wellington, New Plymouth, Nelson, 
and other towns, by the New Zealand d Company in 
the of Cook Strait; the establishment of Auckland 
and Russell on the northern agi ty & the government ; 
and the massacre of Wairau, by which he lost his uncle, 
in Arthur Wakefield, who had gone out with the 
settlers in 1841. The company having met with 
cénsidefable opposition from the missionaries previously 
located in New Zealand, and with little cordial support 
from the resident officials of the British government, Mr 
Wakefield, acquiring, as he states, ‘ the unavoidable spirit 
of a partisan,’ speaks of these opposing parties in terms 
of the sevefest censure, which necessarily precludes us 
from noticing that portion of his work which relates to 
the progress of the company’s scheme. Moving as he 
did, however, with the surveyors over a great portion of 
the islands, his narrative abounds with interesting de- 
scriptions of the country and its natives—the capabili- 
ties of the former, and the manners and customs of the 
latter. It is from these that we now select what seems 
fhore especially novel and amusing, referring the reader 
for information of another sort to the volumes them- 
selves, and to articles which have already appeared in 
this journal. 
nick and pleasant voyage, the Tory dropped 
itto Ship Cove, on the southern side of the strait, on the 
18th of August. The first glimpse of the country was 
eminently encoufaging. * This morning, at daylight, we 
had warped farther into the cove, and anchored in 11 
muddy bottom, within 800 yards of the shore, 
where we fastened a hawser to a tree; thus occupying 
probably the same spot as Captain Cook, in his nume- 
rous visits to this harbour. were a m 
the land, 


1500 feet on three sides of the cove, are covered from 
Cook has described the harmony 


spot! Bvery bough seemed to 
tmhusicians, and the melodious 


chimes of the bell-bird were ially distinct. At the 
head of the is a small Jevel space of land, formed by 
the alluvial sit of three frills from the mountains, 


which heré empty themselves into the bay. Landing 
here, I remained for some time absorbed in contemplat- 
ing the luxurious vegetation of grass and shrubs, and 
the wild carrots and turnips which remain as relics of 
our great navigator. Rich historical recollections crowded 

my mind as I tried to fix on the exact spot where 
Genk Tage aeid'tarpenter’s chop ‘had stood; and I was 
only fouséd from my reverie by the arrival of some 
more of the party, bent on the same object. We col- 
lected some shells, pebbles, and plants, and returned to 
breakfast on fresh potatoes and some of the fish which 
had been caught im abundance from the ship in the 
evening.’ 


Crossing the strait, they next entered Port Nicholson, 


join the other ship in co 
‘to exatnine it, but 


principal chiefs of the tribe living on shore. One of 
mature years, named Epuni, or “ Greedy,” advanced with 
much dignity of manner to greet our pilot as an old and 
scopeceel fi friend, and was joined in this by his nephew, 
Warepori, or “ Dark House,” a fine commanding man of 
about thirty-five. 

‘The harbour e led as we advanced, two deep 
bays stretching to the south-west from the innermost 
end of the entering channel. From their western ex- 
tremity the land trends round to a valley lying at the 
north end of the harbour, about eight miles from the 
reef, while the hilly shores of the eastern side continue 
nearly straight to the mouth of the valley, thus leaving 
the upper part of the great basin four or five miles in 
width. In this upper part lie the two islands, behind 
the largest most northerly of which we anchored at 
the distance of half a mile from the sandy beach at the 
valley’s mouth. Epuni eagerly inquired the motive of 
our visit, and expressed the most marked satisfaction 
on hearing that we wished to buy the place, and bring 
white to it. Warepori also expressed his willing- 
ness to the land, and his desire of seeing white men 
eome to live upon it.’ Upon landing, they found the 
bay watered by several streams, and by one consider- 
able river, called the Hutt or Heretaonga. The valley 
of this river preserved an average breadth of two miles 
to a considerable distance, bounded on either side by 
wooded hills from 3800 to 400 feet in height. It was 
covered with high forest to within a mile and a half of 
the beach, though swamps full of native flax, and a belt 
of sand-hummocks, intervened. Colonel Wakefield 
ascended the river until some snags prevented the 
further progress of the canoe. He described the banks 
as of the richest soil, and covered with majestic timber, 
except where fertile but scanty gardens had been cleared 
and cultivated by the natives. As agent of the company, 
he accordingly made purchase of this district, which 
subsequently became the site of Wellington, the first 
location of the colony. 

In the meantime, a surveying vessel, together with 
three or four emigrant ships, ad left Britain, and, with- 
out inactively waiting their arrival, the Tory proceeded 
to examine and purchase other tracts along both shores 
of the strait. On Mr Wakefield’s return to Port 
Nicholson, in January 1840, he found that four of the 
expected vessels had arrived, and that several hundreds 
of English and Scotch hed already squatted on their 
opted country. The following picture of this first 
phic and amusing :— The 

of the long beach were 
dotted over with tents of all shapes and sizes, native- 
built huts in various stages of construction, and heaps 


between high water-mark and the 
ploughs, hundreds of bricks, millstones, tent-poles, 

crockery, iron, pot-hooks, and triangles, 
casks of all sizes, and bales of all sorts, were distri- 
sand-hummocks. The greatest good 
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picewood which covered this part of the valley. A rough 

h had been cleared by the ropes ess Barre the 

ik; and on either side of this the hed 
allowed to squat on allotted until the survey 
of the town should be com * © I found the 
squatters on the Hutt no less busy and merry than their 
fellows on the beach. I met and welcomed two or three 
old friends whom I had not seen since I left England, 
and made several new openeey among the young 
capitalists, who were working with their retinue of la- 
bourers at putting their goods and chattels into sonie 
order and security. Three gentlemen, whom I was 
much pleased to see again in New Zealand, had formed 
themselves into a commercial firm, and had brought 
with them, among other things, the complete machinery 
of a steam-engine of twenty horse-power, adapted for 
sawing or flour mills. These were Mr Edward Betts 
Hopper of Dover, Mr Henry William Petre, and Mr 
Francis Alexander Molesworth. They were as busy as 
the rest, landing and arranging their goods. At high 
water, the ships’ long-boats and private cargo-boats 
yey ow quantities of goods up to the owners’ locations ; 
the labourers and masters worked altogether at the 
casks and bales and other heavy things; the natives 
lent their willing aid, being very ly in the water, 
and then returned either to a job at hut-building, or to 
hawk about their pigs and potatoes, which they brought 
in canoes to this quick market. 

*I walked some distance along the surveyor’s line, 
and made the acquaintance of such of the new-comers 
as I did not already know. Each capitalist appeared to 
have a following of labourers from his own part of the 
country. Cornish miners and agricultural labourers had 
pitehed their tents near Mr Molesworth; Kentish men 
dwelt near Mr George Duppa, a little higher up; and 
many of the Scotch emigrants were collected near a 
se between two reaches of the river where Mr Dudley 

inclair and Mr Barton were erecting their dwellings. 
At the latter place Mr Sinclair's English cow was 
browsing on the shrubs of her newly-adopted country. 

‘Small patches for gardens were already being cleared 


in various spots; ruddy, flaxen-haired children were | E 


playing about near the doors ; and the whole thing made 
an impression of cheerfulness and contentment. Then 
the mildness of the climate, the good preparations made 
before leaving England, and the hearty good feeling ex- 
isting among the colonists themselves, as well as between 
them and the natives, all tended to give the extensive 
bivouac the air of a pic-nic on 4 large scale, rather than 
a specimen of the first hardships of a colony. For, 
although all were often wet in the numerous boat-excur- 
sions and fording of streams and creeks, or occasional 
showers of rain, no one felt any teers his health ; 
master and man toiled with eq 


taking a hasty meal of preserved meat and good 
vegetables (the latter grown from the seeds we had left 
with Smith), and drinking good beer or wine; and this 
from excellent glass and crockery, with plate, and clean 
table-eloths, and cruet-stands, and all the hernalia. 
The labourer ate an equally comfortable dinner from the 
pot-au-feu, full of ration-meat and toes or cabbages, 
ee ee at the gipsy fire 

ie. 


* Each lish family had got a native or two parti- 
eularly a! PR nee They supplied 


pig; | the leaf; but when it has attained its full gro 
at | sometimes as 


Mr Wakefield, however, was not destined to be a 
settler, and so he left Port Nicholson of aves Ge ded 
we 


river, which continued perfectly na 

craft during the whole of that distance. The valley re- 
sembled that of the Waitotara on a large scale. The 
slopes up to the table-land were further removed, the 
groves of trees more extensive, and of larger timber, and 
the river averaged a hundred yards in width. About 
twelve miles above Putikiwaranui, however, the hills 
close in, and the river winds among scenery as majestic 
as that of the highlands of the Hudson. In some places, 
hills 800 or 1000 feet in height, clothed with every 
variety of forest-timber or fern, with beetling crags 
peeping out in places, slope down to the water's edge. 
Picturesque gardens and small settlements were perched 
on the banks, or half-way up the ascents; and many 
canoes, laden with food for the fishermen, glided grace- 
fully down the river. As we met, kind greetings were 
addressed to the chief and his white man, and often a 


be felt, and the fleecy scud drifting along overhead was 
the only sign that the gale continued. On arriving at a 
considerable village situate at the foot of a steep conical 
hill, and embowered in karaka trees, we pulled into a 
small tributary of the river, which gives its name, Te- 
kau-ara-pawa, to the pa. On the ite bank of the 
creek, most of the inhabitants sat or lay basking in the 
sun on a raised stage, on which they had spread their 
mats. Muskets were fired, and loud shouts of welcome 


Wanganui to ite source, some seventy or eighty miles 
inland, in the high table-land from which the 
volcanic peaks of Tonga Riro. About pe! miles 
from the sea his route lay through romantic dells, over 
craggy cliffs, everywhere covered with wood, and across 
swamps choked with native flax, reeds, and jungle. Amid 
such scenery he wandered for several days, visiting 
several of the lakes, bathing in the hot springs, and 
vainly negotiating with the chief of the mountain dis- 
trict for permission to ascend the snow-capped peak 
of Tonga , for which the natives have, it seems, a 
religious veneration. From what he states of the inland 
districts, there would appear to be no t facilities for 
agriculture, but abundance of room for pasture, hog- 
rearing, felling of wood, and cultivation of the 

tenax or native flax. Of the growth and treatment of 
this plant, which has been much talked of in Britain, 
Mr Wakefield gives the following description. * Each 
plant consisted of some forty or fifty leaves resembling © 
those of our flag, from two to four inches in breadth, 
t or nine feet. The 
two or three flower- 
stems also shoot from the ground. ‘These, however, had 
only begun to sprout. The leaves are all folded in two 
longitudinally, thus giving an inner and outer = : 
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cut the dull or outer side of each half-leaf nearly through 
transversely about midway along its length. For this 
operation, which is rather delicate, and requires expe- 
rience, a small cockle-shell was used. The art appeared 
to be to cut through all but the fibres, which border closely 
on the glossy portion. The half-leaves, thus prepared, 
were toathird workman. He, taking a bundle 
of them in his left hand at the transverse cut, and 
spreading them out like a fan, with the glossy side up- 
took a mussel-shell between the finger and thumb 
of his right hand to perform the next operation. This 
in giving each half-leaf a longitudinal scrape 

from the transverse cut in the middle to each end. H 
held the leaves extended, by seizing the ends of each in 
succession with his big toe. Flax-scraping is always 
performed in a sitting posture, and one foot works quite 
as hard as either of the hands. The dexterity and 
mickness with which this whole operation was per- 
} semen drew from us repeated exclamations of delight, 
of which the performers seemed not a little proud. The 
result of the scrape is to make about five-sixths of the 
leaf, beginning from the dull side, drop off on to the 
ground in two pieces. The fibres which compose the 
surface remain in the hand of the operator, of the 
ull length of the leaf, and he puts them aside, and pro- 
ceeds with another bunch. The splitters and trans- 
verse-cutters worked faster than the scrapers, and when 
had operated on all that was gathered, they also 
took up their mussel-shell and scraped in their turn. 
The short pieces which I have described as dropping on 
to the ground, were treated as refuse, and allowed to 
dry or rot; the full-length fibre of the glossy side alone 
being preserved, to undergo further processes previous 
to manufacture into mats. The only use that I have 
ever seen made of the short refuse is for the outer por- 
tion of a rough mat, much resembling the thatch of a 
house. . These leaves being woven in close rows, hang- 
ing downwards one over the other, into the interior tex- 
ture of the mat, are perfectly impenetrable to rain. I 
have often braved with impunity the heaviest rain, 

sleeping under no other shelter.’ 

Besides the native flax, Mr Wakefield directs atten- 
tion to the fine forests of pine, black birch, and other 
timber, much of which seems admirably adapted for 
furniture purposes. The bark of many of the shrubs 
yields valuable dyes, and vegetable oils might be ob- 
tained in any abundance. As to the emigrant’s chance 
of success with the ordinary vegetables of culture, we 
may judge from the following description of the climate: 
—‘ Nothing could be more encouraging than the mild 
climate, and the unceasing bounty of nature, during the 
winter months. In May, which answers to the chill 
and foggy November of England, peas were in full bloom, 
small salads in every stage of growth, and almost all 
vegetation unchecked by the season. It was likened 
by Scotchmen to the second month of spring in their 
former land. The produce of garden vegetables, as a 


speculation, had been long abandoned, on account of the’ 


ge ease with which every one could supply himself. 
© matter how bare, exposed, or rough the spot of 
ground, excellent vegetables could be produced by the 
most careless cultivation. The wild pasture on the hills 
had improved wonderfully under the constant browsing 
and tread of the cattle. Grass was replacing the fern 
all over the barren-looking hills that were clear of tim- 
ber; and, in riding after cattle, many spots could hardly 
be recognised, owing to the great change that had taken 
place. And this rich pasture, and abundant supply of 
choice v les, from comparatively neglected gardens, 
continued during June, the centre winter month, which 
rather resembled a fine English October in its pleasant- 
ness of temperature.’ Even during the coldest month 
(September, answering to March in England), there was 
only a slight scurf of ice on the puddles over night. The 
temperature of the day rising to 60 degrees, soon dis- 
pelled every trace of frost; and towards the end of that 
month, spring had set in so mildly, that bats were 
flickering about in the twilight. 


The above isolated snatches from Mr Wakefield’s 
narrative certainly present the country, climate, and 
produce of New Zealand in a very favourable light; and, 
making allowance for a little partiality, we think the 
reader will agree with us, that, if wisely governed, few 
spots on the globe could present a finer field for an active 
and permanent settler. 


AUTOGRAPHY. 


Tue first thing one does on receiving a letter, is to look 
whether we recognise the writing as that of a hand 
familiar to us. Oh, this is from A, or this is from B, is 
a familiar exclamation. At one glance we recognise A 
or B, as distinctly as if either stood before us face to face, 
though both perhaps may be thousands of miles off. 
Then, again, we collect the various signatures of our 
friends, or of celebrated persons whom we may never 
have seen, or known only by their works or fame, and 
paste them into our albums, and take a delight in look- 
ing on them, and comparing their resemblances or dif- 
ferences ; in short, every observation of the kind leads us 
to the conclusion, that almost every person’s hand- 
writing differs from another, and that there is almost as 
complete an individuality in their mode of writing as in 
— countenances, their gait and gestures, or as in their 
min 


There is scarcely a collector of such signatures who is 
not also a diviner of the character of the person as de- 
duced from his handwriting. How often do we hear 
it observed, ‘ This is the writing of a prim, methodical, 
cold, reserved mortal ;’ or, ‘ That is the signature of a gay, 
volatile, and careless being.’ How unequivocally can 
we mark out the writing of a lady from that of a gentle- 
man. How readily that of a lawyer or merchant from 
that of a fashionable idler, or a ‘ man of wit or pleasure 
about town.’ To many, it might appear a very absurd 


thing to say that there exists an intimate relation | 
between the colour of a man’s hair and his handwriting, | 


and yet it is well known that the initiated in this mat- 


ter pretend infallibly to distinguish the writing of a | 


fair-haired person from that of a dark. 


A very ingenious writer in the Northern Journal of 
Medicine has, in a late number of that work, afforded a 


physiological reason for the diversities of handwriting. 
This diversity he attributes to temperament; that is, a 
certain condition of the physical and mental constitu- 
tion of the individual which constitutes his peculiar 
character. Of these temperaments there are at least 
half-a-dozen kinds, pretty distinct and well-marked, 
and perhaps half-a-dozen more of blended or mixed 
temperaments, where the shades are less distinguish- 
able. The two extremes of natural temperament or 
complexion are well known to every one. We shall 
take, for instance, a man with light auburn hair, 
blue sparkling eyes, a ruddy complexion, ample chest, 
and muscular, well-rounded, and agile frame. Such a 
man will rarely fail to have a smile on his counte- 
nance, or a cheerful, perhaps witty saying on his lips. 
You will never find him moping ina solitary corner, 
but flitting about in the sunshine and bustle of society, 
joining in everything, and dwelling on nothing long. 
When such a man sits down to write, he makes short 
work of it: he snatches the first pen that comes in 
the way, never looks how it is pointed, dabs it into 
the ink, and then dashes on from side to side of the 
paper in a full, free, and slip-slop style, his ideas—or 
at all events his words—flowing faster than his agile 
fingers and leaping muscles can givethem aform. Such 
a one’s handwriting can never be mistaken; it is like 
his own motions, hop-step-and-jump. But, on the con- 
trary, select a man with deep black hair, black eyes, 
brown or sallow com i 


will generally find 


writing. After weighing well 
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selects and mends his pen, adjusts his paper, and in 
close, stiff, and upright characters traces with a snail’s 
= his well-weighed and sententious composition. 

ere can be no mistake in tracing the two handwrit- 
ings which we have just described; and an adept in the 
science cannot fail in astonishing his audience with a 
sketch of the leading peculiarities of the mind and 
manners of each. But there are many intermediate 
shades of temperament, and many circumstances which 
| go to modify the natural tendencies of the mode of 
| writing, which fall to be considered. We shall, in the 
| first place, give the following classified table of tempe- 
| raments :— 
1. Vigorous, light-haired, excitable temperament, what 
is commonly called the sanguine. ‘The handwriting 
| large, flowing, open, and irregular. 

2. Dark-haired, excitable temperament, with brown 
florid complexion. The writing small, equal, and rather 

free and easy, with a firm and full stroke. 

8. Light-haired, little excitable temperament; the 
complexion brown or sallow; the form spare. The 
writing less free and more methodical than No. 1, but 
less vigorous and less decided than No. 2. 

4. Dark-haired, slowly excitable temperament; dark 
complexion, spare form, and melancholic habit. Small 
cramp upright writing, without ease or freedom, evi- 
dently slowly penned. 

5. Feeble, light-haired, little excitable temperament ; 
character timid and nervous. The writing small, un- 
equal, and feebly traced, or not written with decision. 

6. Mixed temperament, combining two or more of the 
above. 

There are various combinations of these, which it 
would be unnecessary to particularise. Education and 
particular training of course make great changes on the 
natural tendency of the handwriting. Thus men of 
business acquire a mechanical style of writing, which 
obliterates all natural c ristics, unless in instances 
where the character is so strongly individual as not to 
be modified into the general mass. The female hand 
is also peculiar. Generally, it is more feeble and 
less individual than that of the male. In the present 
day, all females seem to be taught after one model. In 
a great proportion, the handwriting is moulded on this 
particular model: those only who have strong and de- 
cided character retain a decided handwriting. We 
often find that the style of handwriting is hereditary : 
sons frequently write very like their fathers; and this 
they do independent of all studied imitation, because 
the temperament happens to be hereditary also. A 
delicate state of health, especially if it has occurred in 
boyhood, has a considerable effect in modifying the na- 
tural form of the handwriting; thus sometimes connect- 
ing the free and flowing hand of tie sanguine tempera- 
ment into a more staid and methodical one. 

A deficiency of early culture must also have a con- 
siderable influence on the form of writing. The forms, 
too, have varied in different historical eras. Before the 
introduction of printing, more pains seem to have been 
bestowed on penmanship. Ancient manuscripts are often 
found written in a beautiful, upright, and well-formed 
character, more in the style of print than the modern 
careless and flowing lines. This is easily to be accounted 
for: almost all that is worth preserving is now commit- 
ted to that mighty engine of intelligence, both to pre- 
sent and future ages, the press, and therefore less care is 
bestowed on the original manuscript. The compositor 
and the pressman have now taken the place of the 
ancient scribe and copyist. 

But even the individual handwriting varies from its 
character at various periods of life. In youth it is raw 
and unformed ; in manhood it assumes its full character ; 
and in old age it suffers somewhat of decay. Circum- 
stances also affect its form not inconsiderably. No man 
is likely to dash off a note on his marriage-day in the 
pet et set about writing out his last 
will testament. Our moments of joy are impressed 
upon the 3ymbolical representations of them, just as are 


our hours of bitterest sorrow. We often approach our 
familiars in a scrawl, as if imprinted by birds’ claws 
instead of quill feathers, and which we would not deli- 
berately despatch to those that we are accustomed to 
look up to with respect or awe. 

Ease and freedom, and an indifference to please, are 
the prerogatives of rank and fashion; and hence it is 
probable that the most wretched scrawls have become 
fashionable among those who ever strive to ape the 
manners of the great. There are also, no doubt, national 
peculiarities in handwriting as well as individual. The 
Frenchman will show a volatility and spirit in his writ- 
ing very different from the sedate and thoughtful Ger- 
man. The Northern Russ or the Calmuk Tartar must 
have a different fist altogether from that of the soft and 
voluptuous native of Hindostan. 

We throw out these few hints to collectors of auto- 
graphs. Let them arrange and classify their specimens, 
and form of them a catalogue raisonnée. Thus, in the end, 
may some philosopher amongst their number elevate 
the pursuit into a science, at least not inferior to the 
ancient one of palmistry, astrology, and divination, or 
to the modern ones of mesmerism, hypnotism, homeo- 
pathy, or hydropathy. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
STREET TRADERS. 


In all crowded cities, both in these countries and on 
the continent, a very active retail trade is carried on in 
the open air. The traders being too poor to pay house- 
rent, their shops are portable, consisting of temporary 
stalls, baskets, wheelbarrows, and sometimes their own 
pockets. These chapmen and dealers are worthy of con- 
sideration, because, though only one degree removed from 
mendicancy, their callings demand both industry and 
honesty, whilst those virtues are exercised amidst very 
strong temptations to idleness and dishonesty. Having 
no roof to cover them, they are exposed to all the hard- 
ships of bad weather: having no legal right to carry on 
business in public thoroughfares, they are kept under 
the vigilance of the police. 

One of the effects of that minute division of labour 
which results from an increase of population, and in 
the value of time, is to cause articles to be bought 
and sold which our predecessors made or procured 
quite easily at home. Take as an example the article 
of matches, which, though one of the earliest objects 
of itinerant merchandise, were not manufactured for 
sale till a comparatively recent period, for they were 
made by the persons requiring them, or by their ser- 
vants. It is within our own recollection, that in an 
English country house one of the errands of the ser- 
vant, when he went to the neighbouring town, was 
‘a stick of brimstone for matches,’ which were inva- 
riably manufactured at home. The necessity for this 
household operation was soon superseded by visits of 
hawkers, who set up a regular manufacture and trade 
in the article. Perambulating match-sellers took their 
rise from the vagrant act which forbade ing, and 
the merchandise was exhibited as a sort of screen to 
their real employment, which was that of obtaining alms. 

No branch of commerce, be it ever so unimportant, 
ever remains long stationary in this country, and the 
match-trade has made perhaps more rapid strides 
during the last half century than any other. The 
pseudo-beggars having once taken the trouble of do- 
mestic match-making off the hands of the public, it 
never again was willing to incur it, and ever after, the 
making and selling of these indispensable articles rose 
to the dignity of a regular employment. Small pieces 
of wood, each with a sharpened end, dipped in . 
stone, were carried from door to door, or presented to 

ngers at the corner of every street. A foreigner, 

judging twenty years ago from the quantity displayed 
the town and country, 

naturally wonder what the English could want with 
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such forests of matches. But closer inquiry would 
have convinced him that they were in many instances 
used as a fence to the vagrant act—as a safeguard 
against the stocks, and a blind to the parish constable ; 
for, while extolling their excellence and cheapness, the 
vender never failed to throw in a plea of pinching 
verty, shared by a wife and a large family. Far, 
 ~te A from inferring an extensive use of the objects 
offered for sale, it would be discovered that a men t 
made a good living out of the mere exhibition of his stock 
in trade, which was not perhaps diminished or added to 
for weeks together. Still, a vast number of these tinder- 
box appliances were sold, though the demand never ex- 
ceeded the supply. Of this there was not the remotest 
danger, for the retail trade was overwhelmingly over- 
stocked; and though there have been instances known 
of match-sellers retiring upon fortunes, yet in nine cases 
out of ten, their capital accumulated from eleemosynary 
gifts from the benevolent, and not from fair’ trading 
with consumers. The match-sellers of the brimstone 
school were jocularly denominated ‘ timber-merchants.’ 
About the year 1826, however, chemistry created a 
complete revolution in this extensive trade. A new 
description of match was invented, which, from the 
ease and certainty with which it ignited, completely 
superseded the former ones that had been in use for so 
many centuries. Much suspicion was at first created 
concerning them, on account of the manner in which 
it was understood they were prepared. Fulminating 
powder, phosphorus, and other diabolical ingredients, 
were reported to be contained in them ; hence they got 
the name of ‘ Lucifers.’ Like all infant manufactures, 
they were at first sold at a high price (6d. a-box) by 
chemists ; afterwards, the demand for them increased as 
improvements were made in their composition, and they 
got into the hands of grocers and oilmen, when farther 
reductions took . A London grocer, more deepl 
read in poetical literature than his brethren, exhibi 
by way of a shop-ticket, the quotation from Milton— 


*O Lucifer! how hast thou fallen!’ 


and to which was added the deep bathos—‘ Matches 
only twopence a-box!’ From that price they soon 

to that at which they are now sold, and conse- 
quently came within the scope of the original traders in 
matches—beggars and itinerant dealers. From a recent 
parliamentary commission, we learn that the consump- 
tion of this sort of matches is more than five dillions 
a-year, and that one man in London, who makes the 
wooden boxes to contain them, paid a thousand a-year 
for timber for that purpose; thus really deserving the 
designation which had been applied to his predeces- 
sors in the trade in jest—that of an extensive ‘tim- 
ber - merchant.’ 

Besides the vast quantity of Lucifers manufactured in 
England, uncounted numbers of them are imported from 
the banks of the Rhine, and various other parts of Ger- 
aey: The wood is floated down the river from the 
thick pine forests, and the small branches and waste 
wood made into matches at various villages on the banks, 
and sent over to America, and to all parts of Europe. 

Another of the small trades which consumes a great 
quantity of wood, is that of toys, which are carried about 

tinerant salesmen, not so mach for the of 

which is 

sails made of wood and paper, to 
to 


dealers, he gets more than it is possible his young patrons 
would have paid for them in hard cash, even if they had 
it. A well-remembered toy-hawker realised a pron for- 


tune on this in another sort of toy: he was known 
all over En and announced his presence by the 
couplet— 


‘If I had as much money as I could tell, 
I never would cry young lambs to sell.’ 
He kept his word, and left off business when he had as 
much money in copper coin as he could conveniently 
count at a long sitting. 

Perhaps the most ancient of itinerant trades was that 
in quack nostrums ; and it is within the present cent 
that his ‘ occupation’ was entirely ‘gone.’ The quac 
and his merry-Andrew have now quite disappeared from 
the stage of existence: the only successors who re- 
main are the venders of corn salve and cough drops, 
which, if not of actually curative, are mostly of a harm- 
less character. The sellers of these articles are gene- 
rally found at the corners of busy streets and markets, 
making eloquent orations in praise of their nostrume. 
They show themselves as proficient in the art of puffing 
as their predecessors the ancient mountebanks, though 
they seldom meet with such extensive success. 

Not the least interesting of the small traders are the 
Italian image-boys. Vending, as they do, plaster casts 
from some of the most celebrated and beautiful sculp- 
tural works of ancient as well as modern art, they act 
as the pioneers of artistic taste amongst the humbler 
orders. ‘The likenesses of celebrated men they exhibit 
and sell at a low price, are in many instances caste from 
marbles chiselled by artists of the highest eminence. 

Itinerant dealers in eatables, particularly of vegetables, 
are of a less interesting, though perhaps of a more useful 
character. ‘They are called indiscriminately ‘ coster- 
mongers,’ otherwise, according to Dr Nares, traffickers 
in ‘costards,’ a species of apple of so common a sort, 
that it gave the name at an early period to hawkers of 
apples in general, and afterwards further extended as 
above. In poor neighbourhoods, this class of traders 
are of great use: they bring their wares to the doors of 
their customers, saving the valuable time of bard-work- 
ing which would otherwise be wasted in going 
to and shops and markets. 

How much might be done to improve the popular 
tastes by the hawking of small tracts of a useful and 
entertaining class, has been already adverted to in these 
pages, and we are glad to know that our hints on this 
point have been in various places successfully adopted. 

Small traders of the class we have described hold a 
precarious ition as regards the law, by which they 
are tolerated rather than recognised. The truth is, law 
is very chary of extending protection to persons who do 
not pay taxes, yet is kind enough to wink at them, ex- 
cept when their existence is made too glaringly visible 
by an officious policeman bringing them before the 
‘bench’ for some street obstruction or other i 
misdemeanour, Small traders are nevertheless a useful 
class of itinerants. 

CHEAP TRIPS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


When we pointed out, in a recent number, ‘ The 
Social Effects of Railways,’ we adverted with 
to the opportunities they afforded to the public of 
making themselves acquainted with scenes and 
they could never have beheld but for the well-applied 
powers of steam. ‘These opportunities are rapidly in- 
ereasing, and the large steamboat companies have 
begun to organise excursions to celebrated and inte- 
resting localities on the continent. ‘The directors of the 
Dundee and London Sh Company charter one of 
their ecommodious vessels Brel tee wel 
burg; and to show the amount jon they 
are able to afford intending tourists, they forward to any 
a SS a it is practicable to 
it, besides the entry. These, it appears, con- 
sist of the other ‘Towns, Lubec and Bremen; also 
Hanover, Brunswick, Leipsic, Ber- 
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lin, Potsdam, Stettin, Cologne, Dusseldorf, &c.—in other 
words, all the places of greatest note inGermany. The 
vessel remains twelve days, so as to allow sufficient time 
for the passengers to reach and inspect at least some of 
the above cities, to most of which railways are now in 
constant operation. This is not all: the same company 
having steamers which ply between London and the 
Rhine, passengers wishing to visit that noble river may 
leave the Hamburg boat to return without them, and 
wend their way to any part of Germany they please. 
So that they step on board one of the company’s vessels 
some time during the summer, they can return by way 
of London by paying an extra fee of only one guinea. 
The cost of the trip is quite within the means of persons 
in the middle ranks, being L.4, exclusive of provisions. 

Another company have projected a less-frequented 
voyage—from Aberdeen to Norway, stopping a day or 
two at the Shetland Islands. The places to be visited 
abroad are Drontheim, Bergen, and Christiana the capi- 
tal, at each of which places the vessel stops three or 
four days, so that ample time is allowed for exploring 
them and other places in the interior of the country. 
The whole tour is expected to occupy about three weeks, 
and its expense will not exceed that which a journey 
from Edinburgh to London entailed a few years ago for 
mere coach-hire—namely, L.20; provisions being in 
this case included. 

It is much to be wished that the projectors of these 
trips will be encouraged to repeat them. ‘There is no 
surer plan for breaking down national prejudices, and 
for enlightening ignorance, than travel It happens, 
unfortunately, that many thousands amongst the af- 
fluent in this empire stand very much in need of that 
sort of improvement which excursions abroad are of all 
means the best for effecting : we allude more particularly 
to those highly praiseworthy individuals who have 
raised fortunes from small beginnings, and whose minds 
have not always improved with their means. To the 
credit of our country be it said, that the majority of the 
rich mercantile class are such as we are now discussing. 
Convenient and cheap opportunities are now offered to 
them to see foreign nations—to glance at their institu- 
tions, manufactures, and exterior habits—and we trust 
those opportunities will not be entirely lost upon them. 


THE COMFORTS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The high and romantic admiration we entertain for 
the ancient Greeks, receives a great check when we 
meet with the few oceurring in history which 
enable us to judge of their personal and domestic com- 
forts. The Spartan made indulgence of any sort a crime. 
The law obliged him to wear the coarsest garments, 
and to make no difference in their warmth in summer 
and winter, nor to remove them during rest at night. 
In building his habitation, he was allowed no other tool 
than the axe for the timbers, and the saw to form the 
doors. Everything was rough and simple, with the view 
of making the people hardy of frame and manly in 
manners, But even the other Greeks, who gave way 
to every luxury they could invent, had scarcel 
those domestic appliances which we look upon 
mon necessariés. Though they had bedsteads, soft 


beauty, arose from her couch to array herself in woollen, 
she had no stays or stockings to add to her comfort: 
to make her clothes air-tight, she had nothing but a 
buckle or a skewer, instead of pins. She painted her 


not th 
a shitt, nor nor buttons, nor handkerchief, nor 
pockets, nor lining to his cloak, nor gloves—items essen- 


Mr Bernan,* ‘though elegant, were offensive ; and if they 
had wax and tallow pith and rushlights, of candles they 
were always entirely ignorant. Abroad, th the 
Greek, during his sharp winter, must often have suffered 
much privation ; and within doors, he never could en- 
joy artificial heat or light without smoke and risk of 
suffocation, for his house had not a chimney; nor, in 
the cold weather, could he enjoy warmth with daylight 
in - elegant apartment, for he made no use of glazed 
windows.’ 


POPULAR NAMES 
LA PALICE—LA RAMEE. 
[From the French.] 


Tere are certain periods in the history of most men of 
thought, when reason, exhausted by long and severe exer- 
cise, seems to abandon the reins, and leave to folly the 
control of the intellectual faculties. One instance may 
be found in Cowper’s humorous ballad of John ous 
and another, which affords equally mirth-provoking 
amusement to our neighbours across the Channel, was 
the work of the grave and religious Bernard de la Mon- 
noye, translator of the Gloss of St Theresa, who con- 
ceived the idea of personifying nonsensical truths in his 
int upon the Life and Death of La Palice ; care- 

less of attaching popular ridicule to a name which should 
excite only recollections of heroic and military virtue. 

Our little children, thanks to this strange production, 
know that the famous La Palice died in losing his life, 
and that he would not have had his equal had he been 
alone in the world. But, saving some other such revela- 
tions, La Monnoye has chosen to maintain a scrupulous 
silence upon the chief events which actually contributed 
to the celebrity of his hero. Doubtless it is satisfacto 
to know that he could never make up his mind to | 
his pistols when he had no powder; and that when he 
wrote verse he did not write prose ; or that while drinking 
he never spoke a word. These are certainly notable de- 
tails concerning the habits and character of this great 
man, which the was wise to notice ; but it is also 
certain that La Palice had r claims to admiration, 
which may be brought to right in stating some stanzas 
of the biographical bal We shall endeavour to fill 
up the saps which occur at every step in La Monnoye’s 
history. It is good to be merry, but it is better to be 
exact, especially when writing about an individual who, 
for three centuries, has occupied a high position among: 
the heroes who eed sy most ae 2 rance, esi 

The song, it. wi seen, is a burlesque, somew: 
similar ay hark to that upon the valiant Malbrough. 
It begins thus :— 

* Please you, gentlemen, to hear 
The song of La Palice ; 
It surely will delight you all, 
Provided that it please.’ 

Besides this proposition, so honestly and neatly enun- 
ciated, the historian would have done well to tell us that 


of | L® Palice was named also Jacques II. of Chabannes. 


He was of noble race, for his ather, an earlier | 
Jacques de Chabannes, after valiantly defending Cas- 
tillon against Talbot, the English Achilles, died of his 
wounds at the siege of this city, which, two years after- 
wards (17th July 1453), cost the life of his illustrious 
enemy. He was of noble race this Jacques de Cha- 
bannes, and, we may add, of noble heart, Charles VIL, 
owed to him in the conquest of Naples, and Louis 
XII, that of the duchy of Milan. 


lory, of honours, of treasures, of war on 
i voy bargiuad uel wa Se past sean torseps 

ought ve rich indeed, when three sovereigns 
successively invested him with the titles of marahal of 
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France, governor of Bourbonnais, of Auvergne, of Forez 
and the Lyonnais. He was still more rich in the esteem 
of his enemies, who in the battles aimed all their bullets 
at him ; wishing, as they said, to strike down one of the 
bravest heads of the army. He was rich also in the love 
of his soldiers, whom he fed at his own expense, when the 
supplies failed through the carelessness or treachery of 
the state paymasters. 


* He was versed in all the games 
Played at the academy ; 
And never was unfortunate 
When he won the victory.’ 


Those which he gained are faithfully chronicled in his- 
tory. First stands Marignan, in 1515, that terrible 
struggle, in allusion to which old Marshal Trivulce said, 
all others were but child’s play in comparison. It was a 
famous victory gained by Francis I. over the Swiss and 
the Duke of Milan, and has been ever since known as the 
Battle of the Giants ; next Fontarabia, the key of Spain, 
which the same general, under the same monarch, carried 
at the point of the sword in 1521; then Bicocca, in Lom- 
| om where Lautrec lost the battle and his honour, and 
La Palice, being second in command, made incredible 
exertions to recover the fortune of the day; and last, 
Marseilles, which treason had given to the arms of Charles 
V., which went to sleep one night Spanish, and woke up 
French the next morning, because a great captain, Cha- 
bannes de la Palice, had scaled her walls, and effaced by 
dint of courage the shame with which the desertion of 
Bourbon had tarnished the name of French gentlemen. 
* To do and dare in his career, 
He readily inclined ; 
And when he stood before the king, 
He was not, sure, behind.’ 


On the eve of the battle of Pavia he stood before Francis 
L, and, with the counsel of a brave man, addressed the 
monarch :—‘ You are eager to fight, sire ; would it not 
be better to be certain of conquering Our blood belongs 
to you, but you belong to Panes and you owe to the 
kingdom a reckoning of your enterprises against the ene- 
mies of the state. God forbid that I should give such a 
lesson to the king my master, but it behoves him to take 
counsel when he goes to stake his crown in a single 
battle, which, if lost, cannot fail of being fatal. There, 
behind those walls, are Lannoy and Pescara, with the 
bravest of their troops ; here, none but worn-out soldiers, 
few in number, and dying of fatigue. Behind those walls 
stands Antoine de Léve, a general of genius and re- 
sources, who has never been conquered. Were he beaten, 
the empire would lose but one man, but on our side we 
lose a king. The game is not equal, sire ; sign the truce, 
and some day we shall find ourselves again before the 
lace with forces enough to sustain our just rights.’ La 
‘alice was now an old man, and Francis, flattered by the 
opinions of his younger captains, declared for battle, and 
drew his sword, to give it up on the evening of the same 
day to the brave Lannoy, who received it on his knees 
from his royal prisoner. 
* Fate dealt to him a cruel blow, 
And stretched him on the ground ; 
And 'tis believed that since he died, 
It was a mortal wound. 
His death was sore and terrible, 
Upon a stone his head ; 
He would have died more easily 
Upon a feather bed.’ 
Chabannes made a sortie with a handful of brave fellows 
from the fort which he defended inst the Spanish 
army, and saw all those who foll fall around him. 
No way.of retreat remained open ; and, covered with 
wounds, he could scarcely wield the sword with which he 
had opened the gates of Ravenna and Navarre. He sees 
a fraginent of a wall, which may enable him to hold out 
for a time against the enemy, and plants himsclf 
it, determined to die, as he had lived, gloriously. At 
each sweep of his sword an antagonist at his feet ; 
they press closer upon him, and offer quarter ; while a 


before him, aims a tremendous blow at his head, beneath 
which the brave La Palice fell senseless to the earth, 
* Deplored and envied by his braves, 
He shut his eyes to strife ; 
And we are told his day of death 
Was the last of his life.’ 
Some chroniclers have written— 
‘ Fifteen minutes before his death, 
Ah, he was yet alive;’ 


a space of time which he worthily employed in closing 


a life of glorious activity. Often, says the historian, | 


La Palice was dragged half dead to the tent of the | 


enemy’s general, who threatened him with the ignomi- 
nious death of hanging, if he did not persuade the be- 
sieged to deliver up the fort. He requested to be carried 


to the foot of the ramparts; two soldiers took up the | 


captive marshal on their shoulders, and bore him to the 
gate of the fortress which had so long resisted the skill 
and courage of the besiegers. When there, in a dying 
voice he gave orders to summon his lieutenant Cornon. 
* Brave friend,’ he said to him, ‘do you know the con- 
dition of the citadel?’ The lieutenant, deeply affected 
at seeing his general in so perilous a situation, could only 
answer by a slight inclination of the head. ‘ This is not 
the time for tears,’ continued the ¢ man ; ‘say, can 
you hold out till the arrival of the Duke of Nemours ?’ 

* Yes, we will hold out, be it for a month !’ he replied 
with a firm voice. 

* Good,’ rejoined the chief, and turning towards the 
Spanish commander, said, ‘Do with me as you please. 
I commend my soul to God; my men will do their 
duty. 

The ancients, sometimes unjust towards their 
men, invoked the terrible law of necessity for their banish- 
ment, but preserved their memory with religious respect. 
It was reserved for modern times to dishonour a great 
name by a ridiculous abuse of humour. 

We must go far back in the annals of history to arrive 
at the date of the birth of the famous La Ramée, popu- 
larly known as the First Grenadier of the World. If we 
are to believe the chronicles of the barracks, and the his- 
torians of the bivouac, he stood sentinel when the world 
was very young, and, growing tired, deserted his post, and 
went through numerous adventures among the nations 
of antiquity; until, in the progress of time, he enlisted 
under the banners of the emperor Napoleon. If you ask 
old soldiers still in the service where this ancient of 
ancients may be met with, they will tell you that La 
Ramée, together with his pipe, are supported at the ex- 
pense of the state in the Royal Hospital of Invalids: the 
one well blackened, as a pipe ought to be which has not 
gone out for 5834 years; the other decorated with 1100 
chevrons, which give him a claim to the respect of his 
comrades, and to the double ration of wine. If you in- 
quire at the invalids for the number of La Ramée’s 
room, you will be told that he sleeps upon the field of 
Waterloo, among the brave with whom he found himself 
at the memorable battle. But let war come again—an 
event to be desired neither for our firesides nor our fron- 
tiers—and La Ramée will revive, to be again the wonder 
of raw conscripts, and to add some new chapters to his 
already voluminous history. 

If ever there was a pleasant and jocund tradition, it is 
this ; which, passing from mouth to mouth from time 
immemorial, and becoming enriched at every step it has 
made in the world’s memory, by many additions as ex- 
travagant as improbable, has at last been adopted as 
the immortal epic of the guard-house. But it must be 
remembered that there was another La Ramée, celebrated 
in his own day, but little known in ours. 

In 1510, a little boy, clothed in the coarse rustic dress 
of sackcloth, a woollen cap on his head, his features 
sharpened by hunger, and his eyes very wide open, if not 
from appetite, at least from all the wonderful things 
which he saw around him, entered Paris. He directed 
bie soaps towards the street de la Paille, where the scho- 
lars of the university were playing together. He was 
speedily surrounded by a host of waggish boys, who were 


Spanish soldier climbs over the barrier of corpses piled 


never backward in intimidating greater and stronger than 
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he, and made to submit to a great number of mischievous 
uestions, and a still greater number of painful blows. 
ut when the first heat of mischief was over, the best- 
disposed among the young collegians gave him a portion 
of their bread, and made room for him on the straw with 
which the street was strewed. Refreshed and comfortably 
seated, Pierre La Ramée began the history of his life and 
journey with great simplicity and brevity. He was 
born at Cuth, in Vermandois, eight years before. When 
scarcely old enough to walk alone, he went from door to 
door begging his bread ; and as the villagers could not 
support him in idleness, a long stick was put into his 
hand, with which he drove every day a flock of geese to 
a pond in the neighbourhood. The occupation became 
| distasteful to him, and one day he left his intractable 
charge to look after themselves, threw his long stick into 
|| a thicket, and set off on the road to Paris. Begging on 
| the way, as he had begged in the village, he arrived not 
| richer, but wiser ; for he fell into company with a learned 
|| monk, who taught him the names of all the letters of the 
1] —— and the art of uniting them so as to form words. 
r his recital, Pierre La Ramée entered the service of 
| some of the scholars, with the condition that they should 
continue his scarcely-commenced education. 

During several months he went every night to sleep 
under one of the arches of the bridge de la cité: his days 
were passed in running errands for the students, and en- 
during the effects of their ill temper and vicious charac- 
ter. He, however, contrived to keep himself alive by the 
crusts of stale bread which fell to his lot; while the 
bribes of Latin, with which he was occasionally induced 
to undertake some errand more disagreeable than usual, 
furnished his mind, and rendered him more and more 
desirous of learning. 

The vacations, however, arrived, the colleges were de- 
serted, the servants of the university cleared the straw 
from the street, and Pierre La Rameé found himself 
without a master—deprived all at once of his hard-earned 
crusts and Latin lessons. To complete his misfortunes, 
the plague broke out in the city, and he returned in much 
affliction to Cuth. 

Four years from that time, a youthful servant was em- 
on at the college of Navarre, who, with broom in 

and, worked all the day sweeping the various class- 
rooms; and who at night, when all were asleep, lit his 
master’s lamp, and read over by himself the lessons of 
which he occasionally caught a few words during the 
hours of study. He carefully preserved the sheets of 
waste paper met with in the exercise of his duties, and 
with great labour wrote notes upon the authors he read ; 
these sheets fell by accident into the hands of one of the 
professors, who summoned the boy into his presence, and 
after strict questioning, bade him prepare himself to sup- 
a his thesis, as the time had come for conferring upon 

im the degree of master of arts. In those days Aristotle 
reigned despotically over the schools of philosophy, and 
no one dared to attack a system which would have 
brought upon him the reproach of heterodoxy. But 
Pierre La Ramée dared; and from that moment com- 
menced his glory and his persecutions, 

We shall not follow the youth, become man, appearing 
| before a tribunal appointed to judge his anti-Aristotelian 
doctrines ; nor do more than allude to the famous school 
of which he was the founder, and to his books condemned 
to the flames. Crowds flocked to hear him in wondering 
admiration, while the church roused herself for a severe 
struggle with her new opponent ; but the parliament in- 
terposed itself to shield the wise and learned teacher from 
the blows directed against him. Being expelled from 
Paris, the king gave him an asylum at Fontainbleau ; 
while his enemies, profiting by his absence, pillaged his 
house and devastated his college. But at last, wearied 
with strife, they permitted his return, and crowds of 
young men again listened to his lectures. Once more he 
was monarch of the schools, and father of his scholars ; 
the supreme master of eloquence, appeasing the fury of 
the populace or military turbulence by the charm of his 
nal In the night of the 24th August 1572, when 


assassins were scouring the city of Paris, in the name of | of eigh 


religion and the king, immolating all suspected of the 
odour of Protestantism, Charpentier, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, profiting by the general excitement to gratify a 

rsonal hatred, roused the mob, and led them to the col- 
ege of Presle, where for many years Pierre La Ram 
bestowing his science gratuitously on the poorest, repose 
himself upon straw after the long fatigues of his professor- 
ship, as in the days of his youthful distress. ‘oan 
tier, after a long search through all the classes, withou 
finding him who wished to dethrone Aristotle, and put 
truth and reason in the vacant place, in his thirst for 
vengeance descended to the cellars. There he sees an 
aged man, half dead with fear, who supplicates humbly 
for his life. ‘Will you give me all your money?’ de- 
manded his persecutor. ‘All,’ was the reply. ‘You 
shall teach no more,’ continued the bigot. ‘1 will teach 
no more,’ answered the philosopher in despair. Charpen- 
tier received his oath, and seizing upon the accumulated 
savings of a life of learning, called in his infuriated fol- 
lowers, who murdered their victim. Thus died Pierre La 
Ramée, or Ramus; for, according to the usage of the 
time, he had Latinised his name. And such was the ac- 
tual person who is alluded to by the soldiers in their 
ridiculous legend. The change resembles that which has 
caused Virgil to be remembered asa sorcerer in Italy, and 
Michael Scott to be regarded as a wizard in Scotland. 
The causes which lead to such whimsical misrepresenta- 
tions it were vain to inquire for. 


AN HOUR BETWEEN HOLBORN AND 
SMITHFIELD. 


Pus tic attention is at present earnestly directed towards 
the health of towns, dwellings for thé poor, their educa- 
tion, and the melioration of their moral and physical. 
condition. New, handsome, and airy streets are now 
in the course of being opened in the metropolis, on 
sites hitherto encumbered with miserable dwellings, 
inhabited by the very dregs of society, and where moral 
and physical decadency had been in progress for many 
generations. 

But a very natural question arises in one’s breast on 
observing these clearings of the wilderness, as to what 
has become, or is to become, of the aborigines, if such a 
denomination be admissible ? 

There is but too much reason to believe that these 
‘ rookeries’—a popular name for them in London—have 
only been transferred to other rank spots, previously 
over-crowded ; and that the evils which, on seeing the 
uprooting process in action in some localities, one is 
inclined to think are on the eve of being remedied, are, 
on the contrary, hourly augmenting in consequence of a 
more condensed state of the contagious elements. 

Reflections of this nature forced themselves irresistibly 
on my mind on the following occasion :—Having read 
in the papers that various strange discoveries had been 
made in the neighbourhood of Smithfield during the pro- 
gress of the improvements in the way of opening new 
streets, I yielded to one of those sudden impulses which 
have carried me into a variety of curious scenes in 
divers portions of our habitable globe, and found myself 
one rainy day last autumn in a (to me) Terra Incognita, 
in the very centre of the capital of this great country 
—great in its commerce, its valour, its wealth, its pos- 
sessions, its social ties; great in its influence in all 
parts of the world, mainly owing to the generally re- 
ceived opinion that its institutions and its moral and 
religious organisation are upon a scale highly superior 
to the general standard. 

Passing down the wide space at the foot of Holborn 
Hill, opposite to Faringdon Street, bordered by rows of 
arched cellars for the houses in the course of erection, I 
arrived in front of a board separating the end of the new 
street from a lane running across and much below it, one 
of the miserable houses in the lane having been pulled 
down as far as the basement storey. Of a half-starved- 
looking man I purchased for a penny a little phlet 
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contain ‘full particulars of the extraordinary houses in 
West Street, pat ew => vous Ure said the 
last-dying-speech-looking title-page— 

} ra human bones, &c. that was found in 
residence of Jonathan Wild, formerly called the Red 
Lion public-house, in West Street, Smithfield, the resort 
of Ji m9 Sheppard and Jerry Abershaw,’ &c. &c. 

With this ‘ hand-book’ pak Cn’ I passed through 
a wicket in the boarding, descended into the lane. 
Opposite the house a we pulled down—the notorious 
Red Lion public-house—were several uncouth-looking 
Loa ol two policemen wearing their oilskin capes were 

up and down; one of them had a switch in his 
hand, vith which he motioned to the people to keep 
moving. I asked him whether the little book was to be 
relied upon. He answered that the facts had been much 
exaggerated, After contemplating the ruin for a few 
minutes, I moved to the right, and was again skimming 
the contents of the hand-book, when the same policeman 
and said to me ‘ They are all lies you are reading 
there.’ Upon this official authority I closed the book, 
adjusted my umbrella so as to keep the rain off—for 
so intent had I been upon the description of the ‘ extra- 
ordinary houses,’ that the umbrella had got awry, and 
my left sleeve was soaked through—and regained the 
upper regions through the wicket. Seeing the lean 
pamphlet-vender still wandering about in the rain, I 
gently informed him of what the policeman had said re- 
specting his hand-books. 

‘It’s only to keep the crowd off, sir; if you go to the 
back you'll know more about it.’ 

I immediately acted upon this opportune suggestion. 
It would be an infringement on literary propert: 
enter into a description of the ‘full particulars of the 
extraordinary houses’ contained in the hand-book ; suf- 
fice it to say, that from all I was able to see and learn, 
I believe its contents were correct. 

My object is to state the ‘ great fact’ that, up to that 
hour, the numerous alleys and courts, and the wretched 
tenements by which the. Fleet-ditch was bordered, were 
inhabited by a population of the most revolting descri 
tion; a shame and ascandal in the heart of a metropolis 
through whose capacious arteries — within a stone’s 
throw of these sinks of infamy—is continually flowing the 
rich stream of commerce and luxury; and where 
of people sweep along without bestowing a thought on 
the veins, clogged with rank corruption, which branch 
off from those arteries, 

I entered the labyrinth through Black-Boy Alley, 
and, proceeding down it for about a hundred yards, 
reached a sort of archway on the left. From the ground- 
floor window of a miserable one-storeyed old house at 
the side of it, a wretched woman—young, but blear-eyed 
and bloated, and with meshes of hair stiffened with dirt 


a revolting leer me in terms exciting not only 
horror and disgust in mind, but also compassion at 
seeing the almost h state of degradation into 
which this unfortunate had fallen, 


Passing under the archway, which was partially 
choked up with matters of the most offensive descrip- 
tion, I emerged on an open space into which the back- 
windows of the house just mentioned looked, out of one 
of which leant another woman much older than the first. 
Her sallow, wrinkled, unwashed face was shaded by the 
broad, discoloured border of a calico cap: she scowled 
upon me, but did not speak. The space on which I 
stood appeared to have been formerly occupied by a 
tenement, or tenements ; and in front of it, about six i 


plunged into the rapid muddy stream below. Looking 
up towards the right, I saw a long line of gable ends of 
mean houses, many of them built of wood, and pierced 
with small windows, rising from the edge of the brook. 

Whilst leaning over with straining eyes and offended 
nostrils to examine this singular scene, a knot of people 
had collected on the space in the rear. On raising my 
head, and turning round to ascertain the cause of a 
strange medley of sounds which assailed my ears, J 
perceived a group of about twenty qe and lads, 
and three or four slatternly girls. ‘They were shout- 
ing, and blaspheming, and Brien up wildly into the 
air. But though all were young, they had the faces 
of old and hardened beings; their mirth was like that 
ad half- stupified Bacchan ; their voices harsh; their 

es staring-boldly, and scanning every particle of my 

clothing, and watching all my movements; but those 
eyes were entirely bereft of the brightness and anima- 
tion of uncorrupted youth. These wretched beings 
hovered and skipped about me, cursing and swearing, 
and now and then making remarks one to another in 
(to me) an unknown tongue: anon they eyed me as- 
kance, so that as there was no policeman, nor other pro- 
tection in sight, or at hand, I began to think of the 
means of defence or retreat. 

The rushing ominous stream was before me, gathering 
round me was a band of most suspicious beings, and the 
only issue was by the dark archway, bordered and beset 
as already described. Presently a lad sprang from the 
group, and with a scream as of triumph, rushed towards 
the stream, and leaped over it, landing safely within a 
few inches of its steep bank, on the other side. This 


to | feat elicited great shouting and dispersion among. his 


reckless companions, most of whom ran to the edge of 
the black rivulet, and bending over it, looked up to the 
right, as though something new were to be seen in that 
direction. My curiosity overcame the desire to profit 
by the favourable opportunity of effecting my retreat; 
so I followed their example. 

What a revolting scene met my gaze! Out of the 
little windows in the gable-ends of the tenements were 
thrust heads of awful-looking men and women, and girls 
and lads; the men with bare brawny arms resting on 
the mouldering window-sills, their begrimmed shirt- 
sleeves rolled up above the elbows; the women either 
with broad-flounced night-caps almost concealing their 
features, or with their hair sticking out from their Me- 
dusa-like heads; as for the juveniles, they had the ap- 
pearance of im 

The cause of the tumultuous assemblage on the brink 
of the Fleet-ditch, of the shouts, and of the apparition 
of so many uncouth busts from the narrow windows, was 
the floundering of half-a-dozen boys in the rushin 
water. How they had found their way thither I could | 
not discover; but there they were, disporting in oe | 
nauseous flood with as much glee as though they had 
been bathing in the limpid Serpentine. 

I gladly took advantage of the excitement of the 
young reprobates about me to make good my retreat | 
unperceived. Threading the intricate windings of the 
surrounding lanes and alleys, stuffed with human bein 
of the most revolting appearance, evidently imbedded fn 
ignorance vice, I came to a lofty and extensive | 
building, to which, however, there was no perceptible 
entrance at that part: skirting the walls, I found it to be 
a large manufactory. The contrast was striking. Here, 
said I to myself, is an establishment belonging no doubt 
to wealthy people. Hard by is a capacious thoroughfare, 
almost in a direct line from the great docks, filled with 
the richest merchandise from every part of the globe, 
to the mansions of the the po 
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pests to society, active and reckless marauders, vicious 
to the last degree themselves, and, by their pernicious 
example, the ruin of all whose unhappy fate brings 
them under their withering influence! 

It might be vain to ask, in such a case, if Christian 
philanthropy sanctions the fortunate and the educated 
in thus leaving so many fellow-creatures and neigh- 
bours in a condition so wretched in all respects. But 
let me limit my interrogation to something more prac- 
tical, and inquire if it be good policy. These people 
are for the most part idle, as far as lawful occupation is 
concerned. They must all live, and of course their 
living comes out of the substance of the rest of the 
community. Might there not be a saving in laying out 
something to bring them within the pale of a decent 
life? They form foci of disease: would it not tend to 
the public health if some effort were made to place 
them in purer circumstances? Surely, without incur- 
ring any suspicion of extravagant views, I am justified 
in saying that something is wrong here, and that its 
redress is loudly called for. With these remarks, as 
perhaps a needless addition to my portraiture of what I 
saw, I leave the subject. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

It is impossible that any person, however thoughtless 
and unaccustomed to observe the works of creation, can 
look around him, even during a morning’s ramble through 
the fields, without being struck with the number of living 
beings that offer themselves to his notice, presenting infinite 
diversity of form, and obviously adapted, by their con- 
struction and habits, to occupy various and widely different 
situations. The careless lounger, indeed, untaught to mark 
the less obtrusive and minuter features of the landscape, 
seeu, perhaps, the cattle grazing in the field ; watches the 
swallows as they glance along, or listens with undefined 
emotions of pleasure to the vocal choir of unseen feathered 
songsters ; and, content with these symptoms of life around 
him, passes unheeding onwards. Not so the eurious and 
enlightened wanderer, inquisitive to understand all that 
he finds around him: his prying eye and mind intelligent 
not only can epecesiele the grosser beauties of the scene, 
and gather full enjoyment from the survey, but perceive 
objects of wonder multiply at every step he takes: the 

, the trees, the flowers, the earth, the air, swarm with 
innumerable kinds of active living creatures: every stone 
upturned reveals some insect wonder; nay, the stagnant 
ditch he knows to be a world wherein incaleulable myriads 
pass their lives, and every drop to swarm with animated 
atoms, able to proclaim the Omnipotent Designer loudly 
as the stars themselves. Is it upon the sea-shore that the 
student of nature walks? Each rippling wave lays at his 
feet some tribute from the deep, and tells of wonders inde- 
scribable—brings corallines and painted shells, and thou- 
sand grotesque beings, samples left to show that in the 
sea, through all its spacious realms, life still is found—that 
creatures there exist more numerously than on the earth 
itself, all perfect in their construction, and, although so 
diversified in shape and attributes, alike subservient to the 

meral welfare. And yet how few, even at the present 
SS. turn their attention to this wondrous seene, or strive 
at all to understand the animal creation—to investigate 
the structure and contrivance that adapt each species 
to ‘orm certain important duties—to perceive the uses 
and relations of each group—to contemplate the habits 
and the instincts that direct the different tribes—and, 
lastly, to trace out the means whereby the mighty whole, 
formed of such diverse is all along preserved in per- 

fect harmony !—Ry:mer Jones, 
WELSH SURNAMES. 

In Sweden, hereditary surnames are said to have been 
unknown before the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Ata much later period, no surnames were used in 
Wales, beyond ap, or son, as David-ap-Howell, Evan-ap- 
Rhys, Griftith- , John-ap-Richard, now natu- 
ay corrupted into Powell, Price, Prodyer, and Pritchard. 
To a like origin may be referred a considerable number of 
tie surnames beginning with P and B now in use in Eng- 
land ; eens which may be mentioned Preece, Price, 

Punphrey, arry, Probyn, Pugh, Penry; Bevan, 


century or two back, to hear of such combinations as Evan- 
ap-Griffith-ap-David-ap-Jenkin, and so on to the seventh or 
eighth generation, so that an individual often carried his 
his name. The church of Liangollen in Wales 
said to be dedicated to St Collen-ap-Gwynnawg-ap- 
bar cht, Cowrda - ap- Caradoc- Freichfras- ap - Liyn- 
Merim-ap-Einion- Yirth-ap-Cuncdda-Wledig, a mame that 
casts that of the Dutchman Inkervankodsd nckinka- 
drachdern mto the shade. To burlesque this ridiculous 
ee of nomenclature, some wag described cheese as 
in, 
Adam’s own cousin-german by its birth, 

Ap-Curds-ap-Milk-ap-Grass-ap-Earth. 

The following anecdote was related to me Ld a native of 
Wales :—‘ An Englishman, riding one dark night among the 
mountains, heard a cry of distress, proceeding apparently 
from a man who had fallen into a ravine near the highway, 
and, on listening more attentively, heard the words, * Help, 
master, help!” in a voice truly Cambrian. “ Help what ? 
Who are you?” inquired the traveller. “ Jenkin-ap-Grif- 
fith-ap-Robin-ap- William-ap-Rees-ap-Evan,” was the re- 
sponse. “ Lazy fellows that ye be,” rejoined the English- 
man, setting spurs to his horse, “ to lie rolling in that hole, 
half-a-dozen of ye; why, in the name of common sense, 
don"t ye help one another out?”’ The uency of such 
names as Davies, Harris, Jones, and Evans, has often been 
remarked, and is to be accounted for by the use of the 
father’s name in the genitive case, and the word son being 
understood ; thus David's son became Dayjs, Harry’s son 
Harris, John’s son Jones, and Evan’s son Evans. It is a 
well-attested fact, that about forty years since the Mon- 
mouth and Brecon militia contained no less than thirty-six 
John Jeneses. Even the gentry of Wales bore no hereditary 
surnames until the time of Henry VIII. That monarch, 
who paid great attention to heraldic matters, strongly 
recommended the heads of Welsh families to conform to 
the usage long before adopted by the English, as more con- 
sistent with their rank and dignity. Some families accord- 
ingly made their — sirenames stationary, while a few 
adopted the surnames of English families, with whom they 
were allied, as the ancestors of Oliver Cromwell, who thus 
exchanged Williams for Cromwell, which thenceforward 
they uniformly used.—Family Nomenelature. 


FROGS IN STONES. 


We have several a tly well-authenticated instances 
on record of frogs and toads having been found enclosed in 
masses of rock, to the interior of which there was no per- 
ceptible means of ingress. It has been the fashion, however, 
with naturalists to dismiss all such cases on the assumption 
that there must have been some cleft or opening by which 
the animal was admitted while in embryo, or while in a very 
young state ; no one, so far as we are aware, believing that 
the sperm or young animal may have been enclosed when 
the rock was in the process of formation at the bottom of 
shallow waters. Whatever may be the true theory regard- 
ing animals so losed, their history is certainly one of 
the highest interest ; and without attempting to solve the 
pneens we present our readers with an instance taken 

rom the Mining Journal of January 18, 1845 :—A few days 
since, as a miner, named W. Ellis, was working in the Peny- 
darran Mine Works, at forty-five feet depth, he struck 
his mandril into a piece of shale, and to the surprise of the 
workmen, a frog leaped out of the cleft. When first ob- 
served, it appeared rp ome and, though of large size, 
could crawl only with difficulty. On closer examination, 
several peculiarities were observed ; its eyes were full-sized, 
though it could not see, and does not now see, as, upon 
touting the eye, it evinces no feeling. There is a line in- 
dicating where the mouth would have been, had it not 
been confined ; but the mouth has never been opened. Se- 
veral deformities were also observable; and the spine, which 
has been forced to develope itself in an angular form, ap- 
of its having grown in very confined 


in size and weight, though no food can be to it; and 
its viaaiiy te yomeesed eolg ty ooumas the thin 
covering the lower jaw. Mr W. Ellis, with a view of 
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BOOK ERRORS. 


The her of Francis Duke of Bridgewater, in the 
y y Universelle, states that the income-tax which he 
every year amounted alone to L.110,000 sterling. The 
is, that in the returns which the duke made under the 
perty-tax he estimated his income at that amount. 
le, the French astronomer, designates the famous 
hilosopher Ferguson, ‘ Berger au roi d’Angleterre en 
) —the king of England’s shepherd for Scotland. The 
fact is, he was merely, for a few any pene of his life, 
shepherd to a small farmer in the neighbourhood of Keith 
in ffshire. Thomas Holcroft translated Madame Genlis’s 
Veillées du Chateau with the incorrect title of Tales of the 
Castle, instead of Evenings at the Country House. Every 
one has heard of Shakspeare’s mistake as to the 
eography of Bohemia, and his supposition that Tunis and 
Naples were at an immeasurable distance from each other. 
But his error is not greater than that of Apollonius Rhodius, 
who mentions the Rhone and the Po as meeting and dis- 
charging themselves into the Gulf of Venice ; or that of 
#¥schylus, who places the river Eridanus in Spain. The 
chorus in Buchanan’s tragedy of Jephtha mentions, in very 
familiar terms, the wealth of Croesus, who was not born 
till about six hundred years after Jephtha. Smollett, in his 
History of England, states that the ancient Britons ‘sowed 
no corn, and lived in cottages thatched with straw.’ If 
they sowed no corn, how could they get straw in an age 
when they were wholly cut off from the continent? In 
Youatt’s Treatise on the Horse, p. 9, it is stated that ‘ the 
Barb has not the Arab’s spirit or action; yet at page 
12 we are told ‘the Barb excels the Arab in noble and gpirited 
action.’ A desire to appear very knowing as to the author- 
ship of popular anonymous works is a frequent cause of 
amusing blunders. us in Bohn’s Guinea Catalogue 
(1841), p. 260, we find a quotation from ‘ Lord Brougham’s 
Architecture Birds,” a work written by Mr Rennie ; and 
in Nattali’s talogue, February 1841, we read of ‘ Lord 
Brougham’s Pursuit of Know ” a work written by Mr 
Craik. In Thorpe’s Catalogue (No. 1, 1841, p. 2), a book 
printed at Mezico is said to be an interesting specimen of 
the South American press.’ 


GURBNEYISM. 


This term—of whose meaning perhaps nineteen-twentieths 
of our readers are utterly ignorant—is applied to a new and 
particular kind of manuring, which has been employed with 

success by Mr Gurney, a farmer in East Cornwall. 
The operation consists in covering grass land with long 
straw, coarse hay, or other fibrous matter, about 20 Ibs. to 
the fall; allowing this covering to lie till the grass spring 
through it (which it does with astonishing rapidity) to the 
desired" length, and then raking it off to allow the bestial 
to reach the pasture. The covering is then applied to an- 
other portion of the field ; the operation of removal and 
covering being repeated so long as the straw or hay re- 
mains sufficiently entire to admit of convenient appli- 
cation. The merits of the system, which is yet in its 
infancy, was thus stated by Mr Gurney at a late 
meeting of the East Cornwall Experimental Club :— 
‘About seven weeks since, he had covered half a field 
of grass of three acres in this manner, and about a 
fortnight ago, when examined, the increase had been 
found to be at the rate of upwards of 5000 Ibs. per acre 
over the uncovered portion of the field. At that time 
the straw was raked off and laid in rows 12 feet apart on 
the field, and 115 sheep were put on the grass, with a view 
to eat it down as quickly as possible. After they had been 
there about a week, they were succeeded by 26 bullocks, to 
eat off the long grass remaining, and whieh the sheep had 
left. The field was thus grazed as bare as possible. The 
same straw was now again thrown over the same portion of 
the field from which it had been raked ; and on inspection 
that morning, he had found the action going on as power- 
fully as on the former occasion. He thought the sheep, on 
first raking off the straw, were not so fond of the grass as 
they were of that uncovered; but after 24 hours’ e 
to the sun and air, he thought they rather (apo t. He 
had 40 acres now under the ion, and in consequence 

had 
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THE LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 
(BY THE HON. MRS BLACKWOOD.) 


Tm sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side 

On a bright May morning long ago, 
When first you were my bride, 

The corn was springing fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye. 


The place is little changed, Mary, 
The day is bright as then, 
The lark's loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again. 
But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath warm on my cheek, 
And'l still keep list’ning for the words 
You never more may speak. 


*Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near— 
The church where we were wed, Mary; 
I see the spire from here. 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 
And my step mfght break your rest ; 
For I've laid you, darling, down to sleep, 

With your baby on your breast. 


I'm very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends; 

But, oh! they love the bettgr still 
The few our Father sends. 

And you were all J had, Mary; 
My blessing and my pride; 

There's nothing left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died. 

Yours was the good brave heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 

When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength was gone. 

There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow ; 

I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you cannot hear me now. 


I thank you for the patient smile, 
When your heart was fit to break, 
When the hunger pain was gnawing there, 
And you hid it for my sake! 
1 bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore ; 
Oh! I'm thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more ! 


I'm bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true! 
But I'll not forget you, darling, 
In the land I'm going to. 
They say there's bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there ; 
But I'll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair. 


And often in those grand old woods 
I'll sit, and shut my eyes, 

And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies. 

And I'll think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side, 

And the springing corn, and the bright May morn, 
When first you were my bride! 

—From an old newspaper. 


FORBEARANCE. 

If the peculiarities of our feelings and faculties be the 
effect of variety of excitement through a diversity of orga- 
nisation, it should tend to produce in us mutual forbearance 
and toleration. We should perceive how nearly impossible 
it is that persons should feel and think exactly alike upon 
any subject. We should not arrogantly pri eunsives 
upon our virtues and knowledge, nor condemn the errors 
and weakness of others, since they may depend upon causes 
which we ean neither produce nor easily counteract. No 
one, judging from his own feelings and powers, can be 
aware of the kind or degree of temptation or terror, or the 
seeming incapacity to resist them, which may induce others 
to deviate.— Abernethy. 
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